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INDEPENDENT VOTERS 


It is too much to expect any 
editor with printer’s ink and space 
at her disposal to resist the tempta- 
tion to comment on the recent U.S. 
presidential election. The unexpect- 
edness of the result, which so dam- 
aged the reputations of pollsters, is 
now generally conceded to have 
been due to the last-minute decision 
of two million people that they just 
didn’t want Mr. Dewey as the?r next 
president. It provided the final and 
conclusive answer to those who re- 
sist efforts to make them take their 
citizenship more seriously by saying, 
“What difference docs it make 
whether J vote or not? Politics is all 
run by the machines!” 

All observers agree that the ma- 
chinery of the Republican campaign 
ran like electric clock-work, in ‘con- 
trast to obvious creaks and jars in 
Mr. Truman’s old-fashioned tour 
about the country. But the machin- 
ery wasn’t what determined the re- 
sult. The result was determined by 
two million individuals, from that 
much-wooed group cf independent 
voters who are not committed to 
any party, who made up their own 
minds anc voted accordingly. (One 
can only wish there were more evi- 
dence that the vote was based on a 
positive enthusiasm for Truman 
rather than on a negative distaste 
for Dewey. 


In Our Opinion 


EDITORIALS 


The set-back to 
chines was really a double one. 
Dewey was the choice of the old-line 
Republicans at the Convention. At 
the time one could sense the eager- 


political ma- 


ness of some of the young delegates 
to test the workings of democracy 
to get away from “the deals in 
smoke-filled bedrooms.” They were 
frustrated. One can imagine their 
saying to cach other on November 
third, “Serves the Republicans right 
for picking Dewey!” 

Truman, on the other hand, was 
popular choice with the 
Democratic machine. His civil 
rights program was so unpopular 
that it split the solid South. The 
New Deal wing of the party 
thought he couldn’t possibly win. 
Yet he was elected by two million 
“little men” who liked him. 

Whatever may be the opinion of 
individual adult educationists about 
the wisdom of the decision of the 
American voters, they should at 
least be encouraged by this evidence 
of the importance of their work. If 
adult education is, as it has recent- 
ly been defined, “the imaginative 
training for citizenship,” it is hard 


not a 


to conceive of anything more vitai 
at this stage in history. There is 
little question that the decision to 
have Truman insteac of Dewey will 
have consequences which are quite 
out of proportion to the wisdom of 








any individual voter. We are re- 
minded of Chancellor Hutchins’ 
words, “We cannot wait for the ris- 
ing generation to rise. The survival 
of civilization depends on those who 
are adults today.” 

lime alone will tell whether the 
collective decision of the two million 
was wisdom or dangerous folly. In 
the meantime this 
country will surely not be impervi- 


politicians in 


ous to the moral of November sec- 
ond. And adult 
on with 


educators 
work with renewed 
humility and confidence since the 
potency of the material with which 
they work has been so effectively 
demonstrated. 


‘“‘HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS” 
At the 
At the present session of the U.N. 
Assembly in Paris, the Third Com- 
Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) is studying the Draft De- 
claration of Rights, sub- 
mitte: by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. At the end of the first 
three weeks they had reached the 
third twenty-cight, 
having postponed consideration of 


can go 
their 


United Nations 


mittee 


Human 


article out of 


the preamble! 

The Draft Declaration was not a 
hastily prepared document and the 
Third Committee was not intended 
to be a drafting committee. At the 
first meeting of the Human Rights 
Commission. which held in 
1947, 


sions were held and a crafting com- 


was 


January, preparatory discus- 


mittee set up. That committee met 


1947. 


subsequently revised by the 


and its work was 


full 


in June, 


Commission at its second meeting ji 
December. The revised draft 
then sent to member government: 
of the United Nations for their com- 
ments and the drafting committe: 
took these into consideration when 
it again tackled the document. Last 
May, at its third meeting, the Com- 
mission hammered out the present 
draft, which was submitted to th 
Economic anc Social Council in 
July, and passed on by them to th 
General Assembly. It is this much- 
worked-on document which is now 
being discussed word for word, lin: 
by line, in the Third Committee. 
Surely it will set some kind of r 
cord as being the most-discussed 
document in the world!* 


Was 


The astonishing thing is that no 
member nation has yet publicly d 
clared that all this talk ana discus- 
sion is a waste of time. Why is it 
considered so important to defin: 
<nd proclaim human rights when 


there are such pressing problems to 


be settled as the control of atomi: 
energy, the blockade of Berlin, and 
open conflict in Palestine? At sev- 
eral peints the Charter of the United 
Nations 
premote human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms”, but nowhere dox 
it define what it means by 


commits its members “to 


thos« 
noble phrases. The Commission on 
Human Rights was established to 
work out a conception of human 
rights which might be acceptable to 
member states and which they might 
then act in concert “to promote” 
It is not, however, merely an urgent 
need for Cefinition which keeps th: 
and the Third Com- 


Commission 


For the text of the Draft Declaration, plus some interesting comment, se 





U.N. Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 1, July 1, 1948. 
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mittee at their task. It is the hope 
that if the nations can agree on a 
declaration, the moral influence of 
such a document will in itself exert 
a force upon the actual practice of 
observing and respecting human 
rights wherever they are threatened. 


In such a divided world as ours, 
what possible hope can there be for 
agreement? Obviously there would 
he none if it were a question of re- 
conciling irreconcilable metaphysi- 
cal systems or, as we call them today, 
ideologies. UNESCO’s’ contribution 
to the work of the Commission has 
been the collection of statements on 
bases of human 
rights by some of the most enlight- 
ened and representative mincs in the 
world. Some of these have been pub- 
lished in the U.N. Bulletin and will 
shortly appear in book form with 
an introduction by Professor Jacques 
Maritain. Although M. Maritain’s 
optimism with regard to agreement 
on a declaration is guarded, he does 
think agreement is possible if we 
take a pragmatic rather than a 
theoretical approach; if we concern 
ourselves not with 


the philosophic 


philosophical 
bases but with the enumeration of 
actual rights of the individual, we 
may find ourselves closer to converg- 
ence in practice than we are in 
theory. M. Maritain concludes: “A 
declaration of Human Rights agreed 
upon by the nations woula be a 
great thing in itself, a word of prom- 
ise for the downcast and oppress- 
ed throughout all lands, the begin- 
ning of the changes which the world 
requires, the first condition prece- 
dent for the later drafting of a uni- 
versal civilized — life.” 
here is the reason for the long 
hours of study. of drafting, of dis- 


charter of 


cussion which have gone into this 
Declaration. 

This discussion has sometimes been 
acrimonious and agreement seems 
indeed remote. The Russian cele- 
gate, Dr. Pavlov, made his usual 
references to lynchings in_ the 
United States. The United King- 
dom’s Mr. Mayhew vigorously at- 
tacked slave labor practices in Rus- 
sia. The South African delegate 
warned that his country could not 
possibly accept the propositions 
cither that human dignity would be 
impaired if a person were told he 
could not reside in a particular area, 
or that the right to participate in 
government is universal. Mr. May- 
bank, Canada’s delegate, pointed 
out that the extent to which his gov- 
ernment can act in the field of hu- 
man rights is circumscribed by the 
Constitution, which provides that 
matters relating to “property and 
civil rights” shall be under provin- 
cial jurisdiction. 

In Canada 

The creation of a Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
at the 1947 session of the Canadian 
Parliament was motivated only in 
part by the need to provide a forum 
for the discussion of what the Unit- 
ed Nations was doing in this field. 
It was also established to spike the 
guns of the Opposition, whose ser- 
geant in these matters was Mr. Dief- 
enbaker, which had been carrying 
on some quite successful target prac- 
tice at threats to the civil rights of 
Canadian citizens. It seemed quite 
obvious in 1947 that the Committee 
had no real desire or intention to 
accomplish anything. In 1948, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Isley, it 














took a new lease on life. It gave 
detailed consideration to the U.N.’s 
Draft Declaration. It received sev- 
eral written submissions on civil 
rights in Canada including a very 
able brief prepared by the Toronto 
Committee for a Bill of Rights. It 
even wrestled tentatively with the 
constitutional problem. 


It is now up to the Canacian peo- 
ple to show whether they are suffi- 
ciently interested in this question to 
demand Government action. Dr. 
Saalheimer’s article in this issue in- 
dicates some helpful sources of in- 
formation. Surely there will be wide 
popular support for the courageous 
words of one Committee member, 
Mr. Stewart of Winnipeg-North, 
when he said: “I do not think there 
is any reason why we should not duo 
our best and do our share towards 
the formulation of a code of human 
rights for the world at large 
Let us agree on what we in Canada 
will do, ana let our influence be felt 


in the U.N.” 
DR. LOTHAR RICHTER 


Adult education in Canada as a 
whole, and in the Maritimes par- 
ticularly, has suffered a severe blow 
in the death on November 11 of 
Dr. Lothar Richter. He died as a 
result of injuries received when his 
bicycle was struck by a car while he 
was on his way to lectures. 

Dr. Richter came to Dalhousie 
University fourteen years ago, hav- 
ing left Germany and a high post in 
the Labor Ministry of the Weimar 
Republic upon the advent of the 
Nazis. At Dalhousie he was instru 
mental in the founding of the Public 
Affairs Institute, whose aim was to 
enable the university to play a fuller 





role in the practical life of the com- 
munity, and became its executive di- 
rector. In 1937 he founded the 
Journal of Public Affairs which has 
played a significant role in the for- 
mation of an _ educated publi 
opinion in Canada. Very recently 
we received a communication from 
him concerning the advertisement 
for the latest issue which appears 
clsewhere on these pages. 


As offspring of the parent insti- 
tute, three other organizations wer 
established under Dr. _ Richter’s 
guidance at Dalhousie. These are: 
The Maritime Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, to help the Maritimes 
solve their growing industrial prob- 
lems; the Maritime Labor Institute, 
to meet the request of labor unions 
for greater educational opportuni- 
ties; and the Nova Scotia Municipal 
Bureau, to study the growing prob- 
lems of municipal government. 


All these organizations published 
periodicals of which Dr. Richter was 
ecitor, copies of which we were re- 
cently looking over with admiration 
He also organized conferences and 
training schools. Surely there could 
be no better tribute to Dr. Richter 
than that his work should be carried 
on, though it is hard to imagine how 
a single person could do so much 


REPRINTS 

Quite frequently we are asked i! 
we can supply reprints of articles 
appearing in Foop ror THovuGH’ 
We are always glad to oblige if wi 


receive enough requests within two 


weeks of the date of publication 
from takers who will pay the cost o! 
reprinting. We do not hope to mak: 
a profit on reprints; we cannot al 
ford to take losses. 
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LINES FOR THE YEAR’S END 


' The dropped fruit lies beneath its tree, 
And this that was our future, now 
Becomes a seed for history. 

Sensing the root, the bud, the bough, 


| But not what worm will strip what leaf, 
By whose economy shall I 

Measure my single grain of grief 

When millions starve and die? 


Possibly there is one who can 

Before that fact stand blind and dumb 
And probe the private world of man; 
Or, subsidized by faith, become 


The minor prophet of an art 
Singing an individual song 

Sure of a surplus in the heart 

A bathroom lark, off-key but strong, 


A calm, detached observer of 

The “common” man against the rich: 
Cushioned by middle-classic love, 
Scratching his very personal itch; 

Who, from his heat-conditioned bed 

: And daily breakfast egg, may see 

: For the “ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill-fea,” 
Solution by psychiatry ; 





Or, shelving Freud with Marx, invite 
Faith by salvation redefined: 

Words make the man—behold the bright 
Semantics-liberated mind! 





The old year ends. This well may be 
Our final day—this winter snow 

May fall its last on field and tree. 

To bed, to sleep go those who know 


Our atom-dwelling God will spare 
From all mankind a chosen few 


To build a deathless future. Where, 
j Lacking that grace, go I, go you? 


RutuH LECHLITNER 


Reprinted, by permission, from Poetry, November 1948, Vol. 73, No. 2 
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*% Adult educator who has pioneered 
in taking learning to the backwoods. 


Frontier Schoolmaster 


By Elizabeth Hay 


William Bradwin, 
Principal of Frontier College, is a 
tall, raw-boned length of a man, 


Dr. Edmunca 


with a rough shock of iron-grey hair 
and blue eyes that laugh or grow 
stormy as quickly as a boys. One 
might take him to be in his sixties, 
but he claims to have entered his 
seventies. He has a vitality that spills 
out in his speech and is eloquent in 
his every gesture. He looks the ideal- 
ist and adventurer he is. 

Asked to talk about himself, the 
Doctor will laugh and change the 
subject, but he will talk endlessly 
about Frontier College, and of the 
young men who serve each year as 
labourer-teachers. Twenty-four hun- 
dred students have served during 
the years on the fielc staff of Fron- 
tier College. No finer body of edu- 
cators walk in shoe leather, is his 
conviction. 

They claim no stately campus, no 
venerable buildings—for the class- 
rooms of Frontier College are the 
lumbering, mining, railway and 
pulpwood camps of the Canadian 
hinterland. The purpose of this col- 
lege is to bring education into the 
backwoods, and to sponsor citizen- 
ship. Its representatives are students 
sor graduates of Canadian universi- 
ties who work alongside the men 
during the day, and spend the eve- 
nings instructing their fellow work- 


ers who are anxious to improv 
their knowlecge. 

Most of the teaching is elemen- 
tary, but the instructors also ar 
capable of giving help in the more 
advanced subjects, and _ Frontier 
College operates under a Dominion 


Charter, received in 1922. The 
labourer-teacher receives his pay 
at the usual rate given to un- 


skilled labourers. This, in turn, is 
supplemented with a bursary from 
Frontier College. Far-sighted Cana- 
dian business men have welcomed 
the opportunity to assist in the up- 
keep of this work, and the Depart- 
ments of Education in Ontario and 
British Columbia have assisted with 
a small grant. Large firms ana 
leaders of industry in the hinterland 
have welcomed the students who 
carry their learning into the back 
places. 

Through the kindness of friends 
and organizations, books and maga- 
zines pour into the Toronto head- 
quarters for distribution to the camp 
men. Last year, 200,000 books and 
magazines were sent to 391 camps 
across Canada. Incidentally, the in- 
struction offered by Frontier Col- 
lege is entirely free. 

A man of marked strength and 
simplicity, Dr. Bradwin, for all his 
apparent lack of worlaliness, has a 
wily understanding of the heart ot 
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Dr. E. W. 


Bradwin 


youth. His appeal for volunteers is 
ilways issued in the form of a chal- 
lenge. To students of McGill, British 
Columbia, Queen’s, New  Bruns- 
wick, Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, 
x Toronto, proud of their heritage 
ind their background, he brings a 
“Take Laval 
out with you on the end of a pick 
and shovel!” he will say to the stu- 
dents of Canada’s oldest university. 
“Workers cannot come to Laval. 


provocative message. 


Will you share your best in cultural 
attainments with them, by working 
alongside them as a 
labourer?” 


fellow- 


“Here you are getting the best 


of instruction—and there are your 





compatriots in the mines, lumber 
camps, and railway camps, starving 
for learning,” he will add. 

This is the kind of talk young 
men of spirit uncerstand. And an- 


nually in English-speaking and 
French-speaking institutions across 
the land, they rise to the challenge 
like snapping trout to bait. Each 
year there is a splendid response, 
limited only by the scanty funds on 
hand. 

Throughout each summer, Dr. 
Bradwin maintains a lengthy cor- 
respondence with each of his sixty 
or more instructors, sharing their 
problems, offering advice, and send- 
ing out weekly “Helps” to instruc- 





— 


me 








tion, which they are perfectly free 
to use or disregard. 

Dr. Bradwin lays no claim to be 
the founder of Frontier College. 
Credit for the original idea is given 
to the late Alfred Fitzpatrick, 
O.B.E., who devoted his life to the 
work. However, Dr. Bradwin has 
been associated with Frontier Col- 
lege practically since its inception, 
and for nearly forty-six years he has 
continued his work among migratory 
men. Fitted physically until recent 
years for outdoor activities, and 
armed mentally as an omnivorous 
reader, he found a congenial field 
with the men of the frontier, not 
only as a labourer-teacher, but as 
Director of Instructors, and, in later 
years, as Principal of Frontier Col- 
lege. 

Since so much of the rough work 
in this land is performed by new- 


comers, Frontier College has play- 
ed a vigorous role in assisting new 


Canadians to establish themselves 
in another way of life. Long before 
the icea of Basic English had arous- 
ed popular interest, Dr. Bradwin 
prepared lessons in Basic English to 
assist newcomers in mastering the 
language. These lessons later were 
enlarged and embodied in a primer 
issued by Frontier College. To date, 
this volume has run through six edi- 
tions, and most of the primers were 
purloined or sold at cost. Sixty-five 
thousand men have made a 
in English from these lessons. 


start 


Unquestionably Frontier College 
is a force for national unity. All 
races and denominations in Canada 
may participate in the work. Dr. 
Bracwin is full of endless stories 
about his instructors. The man who 
led the landing party at Dieppe 


was a former labourer-teacher, as 
were nine padres who were over- 
seas with the Canadian Army. Thes: 
nine represented Anglican, United 
Church, Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic faiths. 


One of a large family, Dr. Brad- 
win was born at Ancaster, and spent 
his boyhood at Wingham, where his 
father conductec a pottery. Clay 
products in the earlier years were 
much in demand by farmers and 
settlers doing pioneer work. How- 
ever, the advent of glassware and 
cream separators and rotary churns 
gradually obliterated in later years 
the old-fashioned potteries with 
their milk pans, heavy fruit jars 
and crocks. But business 
never embittered his 
Bradwin recalls proudly. 


reverses 
father, Dr. 


During his school years in Wing- 
ham, Dr. Bracwin worked in a gro- 
cery store. Afterwards he worked in 
a planing mill, before obtaining his 
teacher’s certificate at the Model 
School in Clinton. His first school 
was in Culross township, between 
Teeswater and Lucknow. It was a 
large country school, ungraded, with 
classes ranging from beginners to th« 
first form of High School, and the 
salary was $255 for his first year 
This was later increased, and he re- 
mained there for five years. 

Dr. Bradwin states that his 
mother had a great thirst for learn- 
ing, and this undoubtedly had a 
profound influence on his own life 
In him, the thirst was insatiable. It 
impellec him to save, for one thing 
While teaching school, he supple- 
mented his salary with additional 
earnings in a private bank at week- 
ends, and also by keeping books fo: 
local firms. And in five years he had 








accumulated enough to enable him 
to come to Toronto, impelled by the 
hope of becoming a professor of his- 
tory. Sidetracked, however, into an- 
other course, his dreams frittered 
out in the next year or two, and it 
was then that he went to his first 
camp as a lumber-jack and a 
teacher. He did not know it at the 
time, but he 
special field. 

A picture above his desk of an old 
bunkhouse is a reminder of his first 
experiences in what was to become 
his life’s work. Primitive, cramped, 
somewhat decrepit, it is an eloquent 
testimony to the primitive conditions 
in the bush in those days. Present 
lumber camps are palaces to what 
they once were, apparently, and 
these, in turn, were accounted bet- 
ter than the shanties that had pre- 
ceded them. 


It was in 1903 that Dr. Bradwin 
went to the lumber camp near Moon 
River in the Parry Sound district. 
The trail to the camp was more than 
sixteen miles, and when he arrived 
there, footsore, his first sight of a 
bunkhouse interior was a trifle dis- 
concerting. In later years he was to 
know many more such camps, low 
log structures, containing sixty or 
cighty men. He recalls bunks, forty- 
two inches wide, so tightly packed 
that for the occupants it was a case 
of “One turn, both turn.” 


had found his own 


In later years, he described some 
of his experiences in a book publish- 
ed by the Columbia University 
entitled “The Bunkhouse 


Press 


Man.” A revelation to the majority 
of Canadians, this work was one of 
the influences leading to a wider 
awareness of camp conditions, and a 
greater sense of responsibility on the 





ELIZABETH HAY, a writer by pro- 
fession, is none other than “Liz” 
Trott, whose pen and ink draw- 
ings have decorated these pages 
numerous times. 











part of the employer. Hardships did 
not deter Dr. Braawin as he pur- 
sued with zest his work as an edu- 
cator with a class of men otherwise 
unreached. 

While actively employed in the 
camps, Dr. Bradwin started work on 
an Honours Course at Queen’s Uni- 
versity in English and History, and 
was finally rewarded after some 
with his Master’s degree. 
Later, in mid-life, he entered Co- 
lumbia for five winters, making a 
special study of Marxian Philoso- 
phy, Industrial History, Sociology 
and Economics. The dissertation, for 
which he received his doctorate at 
Columbia, was a study of life and 
work in the camps of Canada in the 
decade previous to the first Great 
War. 

Always employed in camps and 
intent upon his quest for knowledge, 
marriage seemed to have escaped the 
Doctor for long years. In his early 
forties, however, he married Minnie 
Fessant, an old school friend, and 
there ensued a happy interlude of 
twenty-seven years. The hospitality 
of their home was open to labourer- 
teachers passing through ‘Toronto 
from different parts, en route to 
their work in camps. 

Dr. Bradwin knows this Dominion 
as few Canadians know it. He has 
travelled across Canada far and 
wide, off the beaten track—by auto- 
mobile and train and plane and 
canoe. he has 


years 


In his own worcs, 











“hoofed and canoed and travelled 
thousands of miles a year,’ when 
he was at his best. He knows the 
hinterland well, and his greatest re- 
spect is for Canadians who have re- 
traced the steps of the early explor- 
ers, or sought first-hand knowledge 
of this great land in frontier places. 
It always has been his passionate 
desire to see the educated youth of 
Canada bring some of their intellec- 
tual wealth to people in the far 
places who contribute so much to 
the life of Canada. 

A man with an unabashed passion 
for his native land, Dr. Bradwin’s 
chief hobby is collecting Canadiana. 
In the course of the years and in his 
coming and going, he has collected 
more than 2,000 volumes published 
on Canada previous to the first 
Great War, the majority picked up 
in second-hand book stores. Seldom 
did he pay more than $2.00 a vol- 
ume. However, the collection does 
boast a first edition of Alexander 
Mackenzie’s travels. Probably few 
collectors have had more pleasure 
from such a hobby. 

When he sits at his desk, there 
are looking down on him from the 
walls the countenances of many of 
Canada’s eminent men—in photo- 
graphs affectionately inscribed. O. 


D. Skelton, his former professor, is 
there, and also Sir Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Canada’s outstanding poet 
of his generation, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, D. B. Hanna, pioneer rail- 
way man, General McNaughton. 
Robert Bryce, and “that great heart 
among educators,” Dr. H. J. Cody. 
The Doctor is a little proud of the 
fact that although employed in work 
in back places, twice he has had 
the opportunity to go on the staff of 
universities in the Province of On- 
tario. 

Today the Canadian Government 
is engaged on plans for a more ad- 
vanced means of bringing education 
into the back places—a program 
fully to be commended. It is true 
that attractive young school teach- 
ers in Government vans may bring 
libraries and book learning into the 
wilderness, but the efforts of Fron- 
tier College will not be superseded: 
as long as there is a need the work 
of labourer-teachers will continue. 
Men of education will associate with 
workers in their daily tasks, bearing 
the imprint of those who, through 
half a century, have rendered un- 
selfish service to migratory men in 
work camps across Canada. 





The cover picture is “Bunkhouse Scene,” by Charles Comfort, onc o! 
the ten paintings of the operations of the pulp and paper industry described 
on pp. 18-19. 

















* Two contrasting conceptions of 
the nature of workers’ education. 





Trends in Workers’ Education 


in Canada 


By A. Andras 
(Reprinted by permision from Public Affairs, August 1948) 


Up to quite recently, workers’ 
education on this continent was by 
and large an uninvited (and pretty 
much ignored) guest of the educa- 
tional world. Its objectives were dis- 
turbing. It was far removed from 
the calm of the campus, and _ its 
student body if such a term was 
permissible was uncouth and il- 
literate. 


The first worla war and the early 
ig20’s saw the beginnings of the 
workers’ education movement as it 
functions today. In 1916 the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union established its own education- 
al department, still one of the finest 
in North America, setting a pattern 
for other unions to follow. In 1921, 
the Workers’ Education Bureau was 
set up and a year later was officially 
accepted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In 1920 Bryn Mawr 
and in 1925 the University of Wis- 
consin began to set the pattern for 
summer resident schools for trade 
unionists which has only recently 
been taken up by a growing number 
of universities. Subsequently, the 
American Labor Education Service 
came into being to co-ordinate the 
work of the various schools and to 
provide other services in the field 
of workers’ ecucation. 


The Canadian Scene 

In Canada, there have been 
sporadic and unco-ordinated at- 
tempts to set up workers’ colleges 
or other such programs. As in the 
United States, some of these were 
political instruments, but whatever 
their background their mortality 
rate was high. The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association has been the only 
agency to attempt to provide a pro- 
gram of workers’ education on a na- 
tional scale but with indifferent suc- 
cess. The relative weakness of the 
labor movement both here and in 
the United States undoubtedly ac- 
counted for the failure of workers’ 
education to sink deep anc perma- 
nent roots. 

It was not until the great upsurge 
of unionism in the United States 
after 1933 and in Canada after 1940, 
that workers’ education enjoyed a 
renaissance. The phenomenal 
growth in membership, strength and 
prestige, together with the maturing 
experience of depression and war, 
caused the unions more than ever 
before to regard education not only 
as a justifiable union activity, but 
as a practical tool in the every-day 
processes of collective bargaining. 
Workers’ education entered a new 
phase: its use by unions as a means 
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of 
and as a training ground for broaaer 
community action. 
The Aims 

The union program of workers’ 
education, unlike that of the labor 
college, does not aim at satisfying 
individual needs for “culture” (al- 
though this is not entirely over- 
looked); it rather works on the 
assumption well expressed by Mr. 
Solomon Barkin, research director of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America, that “groups rather than 
individuals are the primary units of 
influence 


maintaining their effectiveness 


and action in changing 


dynamic socicty.” 

Broken down into its basic com- 
ponents, the workers’ education pro- 
gram aims at accomplishing at least 
three things: 

First, the new 
members, extremely important dur- 
ing periocs of rapic growth. Many 
the movement 
unacquainted with its traditions and 


assimilation of 


workers enter labor 
ideals, sometimes with preconceived 
notions about it. They know little 
or the particular 
union they have joined except that 


nothing about 
“the union” is going to do something 
fer them. Union structure, adminis- 
tration, and the pattern of its rela- 
tions with management have to be 
outlined and discipline established. 

Second, the acquisition of tech- 
niques through tool courses for local 
leadership. With the wide ramifica- 
ticns of union organization and in- 
custrial relations, it has been found 
that certain skills can be imparted 
which make better and morc 
efficient union officers and members. 

Third, the integration of the 
union with the community. In 
democratic society both the worker 
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and his union have the rights and 
obligations of citizenship: the deter- 
mination of social and economic po- 


licies, the election of governments. 
the inter-relation of groups within 
the community and so on. Having 
been transformed from industrial 
Ishmaelites into (more or less) re- 
cognized and accepted forces, the 
unions are determined that their 
members should play an enlightenec. 
role in the life of their city, province: 
and country, and even beyond that. 
of the world which impinges so 
much on their daily existence. 
Programs 


The content of union and univer- 
sity programs of workers education 
illustrates these objectives: 

I. Assimilation 

Development of the trade union 
movement Union structure and 
functions Principles of unionisi 

Union administration. 
Il. Tool Courses 
Parliamentary procedure Pub- 
lic speaking —- Grievance procedur 

Collective bargaining 
journalism 
evaluation 


Labo 
Time study Job 
Publicity and publi 

Shop steward training 

bookkeeping Labor 


relations 

Union 
legislation. 
III. Citizenship 

Economics and union policy 
Consumer cooperation Econom 
and objectives of labor 
Current national and international 
events 


social 


The incustrial community 

Racial! 

Labor-communit\ 

Political action by labor 
Labor-farmer relations. 

IV. General or Supplementary 
Dramatics Arts and crafts 

Languages Recreation. 


Consumer 
understanding 
relations 


problems 

















There is no attempt within any 
particular program to create such 
artificial divisions as the foregoing 
table might suggest. A good program 
must obviously have unity, with its 
various divisions collectively reflect- 
ing the needs of the workers for 
whom it has been designed. 

As students, union members dif- 
fer sharply from .the general student 
body. They are adults with adult re- 
sponsibilities. They have already ac- 
quired a backlog of experience in the 
catch-as-catch-can of workaday liv- 
ing. They have a first-hand knowl- 
edge of industrial relations (not in- 
frequently learned on the picket 
line). They are accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of collective action 
rather than of individual effort to 
improve their economic and social 
status. They have left far behind 
schoolroom discipline. For all these 
different teaching _ tech- 
niques have had to be developed for 
them. 

Methods of Teaching 

leaching through fairly informal 
discussion groups and workshops has 
been found to be most effective since 
these methods are well adapted to 
the character of the student body. 
They fulfil one of the principal ob- 
jcctives in the teaching process, at 
any rate so far as workers’ educa- 
tion is concerned, of relating educa- 
tion to the worker's own experience 
and of learning by dealing with 
concrete and immediate problems. 
Unions with their own educational 
departments—for example, the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union already referred to, the 
United Automobile Workers, the 
Jextile Workers’ Union, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers—have 


reasons 


this approach in building up their 
programs. The same is true of some 
of the universities, notably the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. But in_ her 
investigation of “Labor Education 
in Universities,’ Caroline Ware 
found that “in general, university 
programs have not advanced the 
educational techniques alreaay well 
developed in. workers’ education. On 
the contrary, the university pro- 
grams tend to be more narrowly aca- 
demic than those under other aus- 
pices.” 

Audio-visual aids have begun to 
be used. Films, film-strips, posters, 
recordings, etc., will probably be- 
come more readily integrated into 
educational programs as such ma- 
terials are prepared with trade union 
audiences in mind. The United 
Automobile Workers, for example, 
has done a considerable amount of 
experimenting in this field. On the 
other hand, text books have by and 
large yet to be developed. 


Cooperation with Management 


It is noteworthy that manage- 
ment, too, has been interested in 
educational programs dealing with 
industrial relations. In this regard 
controversy has arisen still unresolv- 
ed in workers’ education circles. 
Should labor and management sit 
in the same classes? Will the effec- 
tiveness of workers’ education be 
diminished, if not impaired, by the 
intrusion of management? There is 
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a difference of opinion not only 
among universities but in the labor 
movement itself in this regard. In 
the United States, the unions’ al- 
most complete acceptance of the pri- 
vate enterprise philosophy has made 
it possible for both schools of 
thought to exist peaceably side by 
side. Ideological differences have 
yet to create sharp issues. In Can- 
ada, however, where a growing seg- 
ment of the labor movement is ac- 
cepting a socialist philosophy and 
expanding its functions to incluae 
political action, there is little likeli- 
hood of labor and management oc- 
cupying the same classrooms. Inso- 
far as the Canadian Congress of 
Labour has already developed its 
educational program, the participa- 
tion of management has 

acither sought nor anticipated. 


Resident Schools 

As the unions have set up their 
educational departments, built up 
staffs and obtained the cooperation 
of universities, the traditional eve- 
ning classes have been increasingly 
supplemented or even supplanted by 
short-term resident schools as the 
most effective means of implement- 
ing educational aims. One ana two- 
week summer and winter schools, 
and even week-end institutes, have 
proved their superiority over the 
older method. There are distinct ad- 
vantages in bringing students to- 
gether away from their normal en- 
vironment. The resident schools are 
able to combine classroom routine 
with recreation activities to produce 
an atmosphere conducive to intellec- 
tual effort. The fact that the worker 
is free for a time from his regular 
daily responsibilities and is able to 
mingle with other workers from dif- 


been 


ferent localities is an important fac- 
tor in making for a successful pro- 
gram. Concentration of the program 
into a single week or fortnight rather 
than stretching it over several 
months as in the case of evening 
classes, again is productive of better 
results. 

With the growing development 
of resiaent schools has come greater 
discrimination in the selection of the 
student body. In the case of evening 
classes held in the local labor hall, 
the students are apt to be random 
individuals attracted to some parti- 
cular lecturer or subject. But where 
the schools are concerned, the 
unions tend to provide scholarships 
for their more promising local 
leaders and rank-and-filers. From 
the union point of view the advan- 
tages of the resident schools are ob- 
vious. The educational program can 


be an integratea whole; union prob- 
lems and policies can be woven into 
the curriculum; intensive short-term 
training can be provided for chosen 
officers in special subjects, such as 
time study or job evaluation. 


Experiments in workers’ educa- 
tion are still proceeding. Unions, 
as well as universities, either sep- 
arately or through joint action, are 
exploring new methods and mater- 
ials. In the United States the 
American Labor Education Service 
is making exchange of ideas and 
experiences possible through _ its 
regular regional conferences; this 
has yet to be done in Canada. In 
general, however, “the harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the labourers ar 
few.” 

Canadian Universities 
Few individual unions in Canada 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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Education in Industry 





By W. R. Diamond 


(Excerpt from an address to the Vancouver Board of Trade) 


Adult education has come to 
mean to most of us that splendid 
work of the universities in their 
extra-mural activities, and that of 
other fine bodies aimed at broaden- 
ing, ana’ giving depth, to the life of 
the individual, after completion of 
his formal education. Great things 
have been accomplished by adu!t 
education as we have known it in 
the past. Great things are assured 
for it in the same field of endeavour 
in the future. But I think that the 
scope of adult education should be 
greatly extended, and thus come to 
take on a new and a greater mean- 
ing. 

I think it shoula be extended to 
become a recognized part in the 
daily life of every one of us, the out- 
growth of a sense of responsibility, 
one that prompts us to extend our 
own field of knowledge, and to exert 
an educational force for good on all 
with whom we come in contact - 
both conscious and _ unconscious 
action inspired by the great ideal 
towards which we are working. 

I like the definition of adult edu- 
cation given by Dr. Coady of St. 
Francis Xavier University. He says: 
“Adult education covers every field 
of human interest from the simple 
material things, that are vital to hu- 
man living, up to the more cultural 
and refining activities that make life 
whole and complete.” 


I have said that the field of adult 
education should be extended. I 
have in mind its extension into the 
field of trace and industry. I have 
in mind a concept of adult educa- 
tion in trade and industry which 
will embrace the ideal of helping 
every employee to lead a happier 
and more informed working life, 
and a fuller and a happier private 
life, a life that will help him to be- 
come a better citizen. In trade and 
industry, we are so organized as to 
facilitate such a program. 

The expansion of acult education 
in this field depends largely on 
supervisory personnel the group 
that act in large part as a liaison 
unit between top management and 
the rank and file employee. 

Supervisory personnel constitute a 
group of men of whom but relative- 
ly little is heard in relation to our 
present-day problems, a group of 
men rarely thought of collectively, 
a group of men that we are at times 
inclined to take too much for grant- 
ed. These men occupy such a key 
position between management and 
labor that it is my opinion that in 
the days ahead they will influence 
in large part our way of life in Can- 
ada. 

Too often difficulties between 
management and labour are pictur- 
ed in the wrong light, as two oppos- 
ing forces held together by but a 
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thin line; a line so thin that it may 
be easily severec. Too rarely is it 
realized that there can always be a 
bond of great strength between top 
management and labour — that of 
supervisory personnel. Too rarely is 
it realized that it is the workman’s 
immediate boss that sells, or that 
does not sell, the employer to the 
workman, that it is the workman’s 
immediate boss that sells, or does 
not sell, free enterprise to the work- 
man. Too rarely is it realized that, 
to have a healthy industry, a healthy 
business, the supervisory personnel 
structure of that industry or business 
must be healthy from top to bottom. 

And by the term healthy I mean 
that the men therein should be able, 
informed, loyal, cooperative and 
above all must be blessed with the 
quality of human kindness. 


Iceally, there should be no serious 
misunderstandings between man- 
agement and labour; there should 
be a broad bond of understanding 
them, broad bond of 
understanding composed of the men 
of supervisory personnel. 

Industry properly concerned 
with the private lives of its employ- 
ees, but only in a friendly and co- 
operative way, ana without interfer- 
ence, and without paternalism. 

Industry is properly concerned 
with its employees’ cultivating their 
natural interests and talents in their 
off-work hours. 

Industry should do _ everything 
possible to help its employees be- 
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come better informed, and more re- 
sponsible private citizens. 

It should recognize and encour- 
age the natural interest and pride 
of the individual employee in com- 
pany activities, and in the indi- 
vicual’s part in those activities. 

Therefore, with all of these things 
in mind, and particularly the stra- 
tegic position of supervisory person- 
nel in present-day industry, I think 
the whole purpose of supervisory 
personnel should be reviewed. Their 
individual functions and _ responsi- 
bilities should be reconsidered and 
restated. To them should be given 
this additional task of helping the 
individual employee in a_ broader 
sense, and of bringing together into 
a more harmonious relationship all 
groups. in industry today. Such a 
task will certainly be accepted by 
supervisory personnel as a privilege, 
an opportunity and a challenge to 
the best that is in them. 

How should such a program be 
implemented? Obviously its adop- 
tion contemplates new and compre- 
hensive training courses for super- 
visory personnel, and certain new, 
but not necessarily extensive, ser- 
vices. It contemplates proper liai- 
son between industry and all com- 
munity bodies fostering worthy ac- 
tivities in which the individual em- 
ployee might be interested in his 
private life. It contemplates a care- 
ful, and well planned approach 
Basically its success is contingent 
upon a widespread attitude of mind 
in support of the principle, much 
more than upon any teachings o1 
mechanics that might be instituted 
for its implementation. 

I like to think that in trade and 
industry today, with but few excep- 














tions, we have no poor workmen, 
we have only poor managers. I 
think it was Napoleon who said 
there were no poor soldiers, only 
poor generals. 

[ also like General Montgomery’s 
philosophy that a properly informed 
soldier is a better soldier. Undoubt- 
edly a properly informed workman 
is a better workman, and a better 
citizen. 

WORKERS’ EDUCATION 

(Continued from Page 14) 
full-time ecucational staffs. 
ihe number of universities on which 
unions can count with regard to 
«ducational programs is equally 
small. Dalhousie University has, 
under the direction of Dr. L. 
Richter, a Maritime Labour Insti- 
tute which for some years now has 
rendered a useful service to unions 
in the Maritime provinces. At the 
other end of the country, the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia is ex- 
ploring the development of a work- 
cr’ education program through its 
extension department. In Winnipeg, 
the University of Manitoba has for 
a number of years worked closely 
with labor groups through the local 
branch of the Workers’ Educational 
\ssociation. Most recently the Uni- 
versity of ‘Loronto sponsored jointly 
with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour a one-week winter school at 
its Ajax campus. 

The C.C.L. 

Following a decision adopted at 
its 1947 convention, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour has set up a 
Committee on Education. Its terms 
ot reference are “to study and to de- 
velop, subject to the approval of the 
Congress, an integrated educational 


have 


program suited to the needs of the 
unions and their members.” 

Prior to the convention a group 
of Congress unions had already op- 
erated a successful two-week sum- 
mer school, under the direction of 
Howard Conquergood of the United 
Steelworkers, at the Y.M.C.A. camp 
at Lake Geneva. With Mr. Conquer- 
good again as cirector, the Commit- 
tee organized the one-week winter 
school already referred to above. 
Both ventures have done much to 
stimulate interest among Congress 
unions and the Committee looks 
forward to such schools as a regular 
part of its work. One for the coming 
summer is in fact already being 


planned. 


Apart from these resident schools, 
the Congress’ Committee on Educa- 
tion is currently exploring other pos- 
sibilities. Week-end institutes on 
specific topics in various communi- 
ties will probably supplement the 
summer and winter schools. A net- 
work of local educational commit- 
tees to make the Committee’s pro- 
gram _ effective will undoubtedly 
have to be established and shoula in 
itself act as a spur to further elabora- 
tion of the program. In addition, the 
Committee envisages a training-for- 
education scheme which will train 
people from the union movement 
itself to act as faculty members. The 
extent to which universities and 
adult education associations can be 
brought into the picture is another 
matter which the Committee will 
investigate. So far its efforts have 
been largely confined to central 
Canada. Its scope will have to be 
broadened if it is to be fully effec- 
tive. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Last spring the CAAE was presented with a series of ten silk screen 
prints, reproductions of paintings by ten eminent Canadian artists, por- 
traying the operations of the pulp and paper industry of Canada. Th 
artists were free to make their own interpretations and what they produced 
has real artistic value. Here is a case where an industry made a very rea! 
contribution to the support of art in Canada, while at the same time pro- 
viding itself with some excellent interpretive material. 

The pulp and paper industry commissioned the artists and reproduced 
the paintings to remind C anadians that their well-being largely depends 
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SHIPPING 
PAPER 


by 
Franklin 


Arbuckle : 


on the wealth of the forests and on the welfare of the pulp and paper 
mills. The forests account for about a third of the primary production and 
for almost a third of the exports of Canada. Although two-thirds of the 
value of the forest industries go to pulp and paper, they use only one-sixth 
of the wood consumed in Canada each year. Half as much again is dead 
waste from fire, insects and disease. Conservation and perpetuation of 
Canada’s forests are of vital importance to the welfare of Canada. 

The paintings on these pages and the cover of this issue are five of the 
series. Others will appear in subsequent issues. 























* Essential to a definition of rights 


are public information and discussion. 


A Bill of Rights for Canada 


By Manfred Saalheimer 


At least four important docu- 
ments have become available during 
this summer on the subject matter 
of human rights and civil liberties in 
Canada. A study of these documents 

by no means bulky but carefully 
thought out—-will enable any group 
to start of the “Bill of 
Rights issue” from a reasonably in- 
formed basis. 

1. We are incebted to Professor 
F. R. Scott of the Faculty of Law, 
McGill University, Montreal, for a 
statement on “The Canadian Con- 
stitution and Human Rights” pub- 
lished on pages 55 to 57 of the first 
United Nations Yearbook on Hu- 
Rights. Professor Scott deals 
with the minority rights guaranteed 
in the B.N.A. Act, notes briefly the 
provincial statutes giving certain 
racial and religious guarantees, goes 
on to consider then the situation 
with regard to the individual liber- 
ties, and finally social and economic 
rights. 

2. The report of the Special Joint 
Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons on Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, 
dated 23rd of June, 1948, shows that 
the Committee, after discussing the 
Draft International Declaration on 
Human Rights, gave consideration 
to the enactment of a Bill of Rights 
for Canada. It records its opinion 
that to attempt to create such a Bill 
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of Rights as a federal statute would 
be unwise for several reasons: 

The power of the Dominion Par- 
liament to enact a comprehensive 
Bill of Rights is disputed, as evi- 
denced by opinions received from 
several Provincial Attorneys-General 
and Deans of Law Schools. It had 
been suggested that the extent of 
the Dominion’s powers be clarified 
by reference of questions to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada. However. 
the Court’s answers would not be 
the equivalent in binding effect ol 
a decision in a litigated case arising 
on particular facts. Also, a federal 
statute based on the Court’s answers 
would not effect any constitutional 
guarantee of rights as it could be 
amended and repealed at any time 
by Parliament. The Committee 
recommended that the Government 
should give consideration to enlarg- 
ing the jurisaiction of the Supreme 
Court of Canada so that it may de- 
liver judgments on appeals on ques- 
tions of law with which it has now 
no power to deal. That would en- 
able the Court to render decisions 
in individual cases rather than upon 
a general reference, which would be 
far more satisfactory in determining 
the powers of Parliament and the 
Legislatures. 

In discussing proposals for the en- 
actment of a Bill of Rights as a con- 
stitutional amendment the Commit- 
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ee recommended that the Govern- 
ment give full consideration to the 
submissions and evicence before the 
(Committee, and also obtain further 
assistance from officers of the De- 
partment of Justice or an interde- 
partmental committee, and others. 

The Committee stated its beliefs 
that Canadians enjoy a large meas- 
civil rights and _ liberties, 
which must be maintained, but that 
to attempt to define these rights and 
liberties in statutory language is a 


ure ol 


task not to be undertaken lightly. 
It concludes: 


‘There is much to be said for the 
view that it would be undesirable to 
undertake to cefine them before a 
firm public opinion has been formed 
as to their nature. It is not evident 
committee that such an 
opinion has reached an advanced 
stage in Canada. There is need for 
more public discussion before the 
task of defining the rights and free- 
doms to be safeguarded is under- 
taken ... Canadians must never fail 
to recognize that the ultimate and 
effective safeguards of those rights 
anc freedoms lies in the people 
themselves, and in a resolute and 


to your 


effective public opinion.” 

3. The Civil Liberties Section of 
the Canadian Bar Association pre- 
sented an important report to the 
\ssociation at its convention in 
\ugust. The report comes to the 
conclusion that what is needed at 
this time is not so much a Bill of 


Rights as a declaration of what free- 
doms and rights are inherent in the 
constitution. “Such a_ declaration 
would have the dual effect of put- 
ting a measure of moral restraint 
on the legislature itself, and at the 
same time assuring the Courts with 
a measure of enforcing that restraint 
should the legislature refuse to honor 
its moral obligation.” 


4. The case for a Canadian Bill of 
Rights was learnedly and eloquently 
presented by a Toronto lawyer, Mr. 
W. Glen How, in volume 26 of the 
Canadian Bar Review, May, 1948. 
One of the most frequently heard ar- 
guments against a written statement 
of rights is that it might limit rather 
than broaden our privileges; that 
liberty would be confined to the 
terms of the statement, thereby pre- 
venting progress; that any rights in- 
advertently omitted from the en- 
actment might be taken as implicit- 
ly abolished. Mr. How makes it clear 
that history affords no grounds for 
these fears: 


“The limited rights accorded by 
the old English statutes, such as 
Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights 
of 1689, have not prevented further 
liberties from developing; rather 
have they ensured the people 
against loss of the grouna already 
gained. In any event these anticipat- 
ed dangers could be easily overcome 
by a provision similar to Article IX 
of the Amendments to the United 
States Constitution: “The enumera- 
tion in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the 
people’.” In conclusion Mr. How 
emphasizes that “in a land such as 
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* How well do you read a newspaper? 


Some do’s and don'ts of news reading. 


School for 


Scandal 


By Andrew Hebb 


Canada has millions of newspaper 
readers most of them amateurs. 
There are other readers who could 
regard themselves as professional or 
skillea newspaper readers. Of such 
are persons who have sharpened 
their critical faculties in university 
or on other intellectual whetstones. 
Of such too are some thousands of 
Canadians who have served in news- 
paper editorial rooms. 

Found in all walks of life, they 
can look back pleasantly on their 
attendance at this “School for 
Newspaper Reading.” Judges, legis- 
lators, lawyers, business executives, 
teachers, housewives can count as 
usefully spent, in adult education, 
time devotea to courses in “How 
Not ‘lo Be Dazzled By Headings,” 
“The Advantages of Reading a 
Newspaper from Back to Front,” 
“What is Meant by Editorializing,” 
“Fallacies Resulting from the Read- 
ing of Only One Newspaper,” and 
“How to Double Your Money Many 
Times in Reading a Three-Cent 
Newspaper.” 

How does a graduate of this 
“School” approach, partake of, and 
discard a daily newspaper? He 
knows that it was printed on news- 
print because it is an ephemeral 
thing, thrown together in a hurry. 
A better account and interpretation 
of today’s events will come later. 

He reaas with the consciousness 
that a newspaper omits the conven- 


tional and publishes the unusual. 
The speaker who, according to the 
newspaper report, seems to hav 
scolded only, may have praised too 
The surprising statements the speak- 
er is reported to have made probably 
are not typical of his address. News- 
papers, and their readers, are mor 
interested in quirks than in plati- 
tudes. 

The older “School” graduates 
consume news pictures without fear 
or precaution. More recent gradu- 
ates read the lines underneath befor: 
they look at the picture. They may 
learn that the builaing shown is 
not the one blown away by a Florida 
cyclone but a building of the sanx 
type in California. Or the picture 
may show the Toronto or Winnipeg 
relative of the man who is lost in 
the Antarctic. 

The daily newspaper specializes 
in the moment, and pays tribute to 
proximity. Everyone is interested in 
the accident that occurred a few 
minutes ago, particularly if it hap- 
pened at “our corner.” If a man 
was seriously injured today, or even 
yesterday, that is news, but whethe: 
he gets better or dies a month henc: 
may not be. If a friend saw the ac- 
cident himself, one will be interest- 
ed to hear about it even if it hap 
pened last week, and at the other 
end of the city. 

Thus the newspaper reaaer likes 
to hear about what is going on i 
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Ottawa from an eyewitness or a po- 
litical commentator whose ear is to 
the ground of Parliament Hill 

preferably today. So the afternoon 
newspaper puts today’s date on its 
news dispatches —even if they ar- 
rived last night. The morning news- 
paper local reporter writes his story 
tonight from tomorrow’s vantage- 


point it happened “last night,” 
he writes. 
Professional” readers are wary 


of date-lines. They may have writ- 
ten a Hongkong or Ottawa dispatch 
themselves in their day without 
the benefit of visiting such outland- 
ish places. The London Economist 
used these lines a century ago at the 
expense of the London Times: 
His “own correspondent,” he 
said, with an air, 
Wrote long letters dated from 
everywhere, 
Though he never stirred out from 
a certain small square. 
lhe Economist was suggesting that 
the Times was writing letters to it- 
self which is still a shrewd meth- 
od of influencing public opinion. 
One really should be careful about 
letters to the editor signed by a 
One should be even 
more careful about reading Ottawa 
political dispatches, though 
did in wire, 
whether or not they bear the nam= 
of an Ottawa correspondent. It is 
asy to read and reject part or all 
{ a partisan editorial on the editor- 
ial page, but an editorial camouflag- 
ed with an Ottawa date-line is more 


pseudonym. 


even 


they come over a 


nsidious. 

If un-named Liberals have told 
the correspondent of a Conservative 
newspaper, or vice versa, something 
to the disadvantage of the Liberal 
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party (or Conservative party) it 
may be very discouraging or encour- 
aging to readers, according to the 
color and slant of their political 
stripes, if any. One does well to be 
suspicious of such sources of opinion 
as “political observers here,” 
named “government officials,” 
“persons close to the cabinet,” etc. 


un- 
or 


Correspondents and reporters usu- 
ally know what sort of opinions their 
newspaper prefers. Sometimes they 
get specific instructions; sometimes 
they just learn the hard way from 
what goes into print and what goes 
into the wastepaper basket, from 
what goes in big and what goes in 
small. 


Graduates of the “School for 
Newspaper Reading” scan date lines 
closely. They want to know who said 
what, or who wrote the dispatch 
from where and when. They like 
to see the initials “CP” (Canadian 
Press) or “AP” (Associated Press) 
or the name of some other reliable 
news agency at the beginning of a 
dispatch. They don’t like the prac- 
tice of some newspapers of not cred- 
iting dispatches to the news agency. 
Even less do they like the practice 
of starting off with one agency’s re- 
port, properly credited, and then, 
without warning the reader, swing- 
ing into another agency's version, or 
something from the newspaper's 
own corresponcent or reporter, per- 
haps written to the newspaper’s own 
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specifications. 

These graduate readers are always 
conscious that a newspaper is only 
a newspaper an amazing collec- 
tion of information from all over the 
world gathered and edited and 
printed within a few hours, but se- 
lected and written and emphasized 
by individuals with limitations of 


knowledge and judgment and time. 
They realize that newspapers and 
their employees, whether or not they 
have axes to grind deliberately, have 
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prejudices just as readers have pre- 
judices. 

What do they do about it? Do 
they decline to waste their time on 
newspapers? Not so. Instead, they 
spend them, read 
them more carefully, read two o1 \ 
three different newspapers if pos- 
sible, read public affairs magazines 
ana books, listen to good radio 
speakers, and generally build thei: 
ability to get a dollar’s worth out ot 
a three or five-cent newspaper. 





more time on 
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Farm Forum 


News 


BOY MEETS GIRL 
Young farmers face a_ serious 
problem these days — where to find 
a wife. According to the 1946 Prairie 
Census, out of every 100 farm boys 
and girls between the ages of 18 and 
29 in the three Prairie Provinces, 14 
boys are left over in the game of 
matching partners. Of course many 
farm youth of both sexes are drawn 
by the bright lights of the city, but 
more girls than boys leave the farms 
for the cities. What’s to be done 
ibout it? 

A panel of three farm young peo- 
ple discussed this problem in the first 
Farm Forum broadcast of the cur- 
rent season on November ist, 1948. 
\fter the 
Forum 


broadcast, nearly 900 


meeting in farm 
homes in every province of Canada, 
carried on the discussion. 

(he broadcast panel for “Boy 
Meets Girl” was drawn from three 
Lois Graham of High- 
land Creek, Ontario; Orrin Hart of 
Claresholm, Alberta; and Gordon 
\tkins of LaRiviere, Manitoba. 
Chairman of the broadcast was Fer- 
gus Mutrie, Supervisor of CBC Farm 
Broadcasts. 


groups 


provinces : 


The three young people did not 
agree on the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. 
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“While I agree that many girls 
are leaving the farm, I think per- 
haps there are as many girls left in 
the country as are needed,” Said 
Gordon Atkins. “I’ve _ travelled 
arouna Manitoba quite a bit and I 
don't know of any bachelor that is 
a bachelor because he can’t find a 
girl to marry. As for the unmarried 
farm girls, there just isn’t anything 
in the country to give them a pur- 
pose in life.” 

Lois Graham objected. “There’s 
a real place for them in the home—- 
more than you men realize. The suc- 
cess of the farm depends to a great 
extent on what the girls do in the 
kitchen. Many farm girls have 
studied nutrition and raised the 
health standards on the farm 
I’ve noticed that very few farmers 
understand the importance of a bal- 
anced diet. They’d go along eating 
potatoes and pies and pastry, forget- 
ting the value of fruits and vege- 
tables. A girl can certainly have a 
purpose correcting that condition.” 

Gordon Atkins replied: “While 
they may do that, I still say they 
aren’t given any proper degree of 
responsibility. Often they’re just a 
chattel on the farm.” 

“Lois was making the point that 


the girl could look after the family 
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diet, but probably the farmer’s wife 


docs that and there may be two or 


three daughters as well. What are 
they going to do?” Mr. Hart asked. 

“Even though they may not be 
needed in the house some girls like 
farm life and want to stay on the 
farm if they could find a place. Some 
of them do; for instance, in Lincoln 
County a number of girls go in for 


raising turkevs and chickens,” Lois 
replied. 

“in Enrope many women work 
as hard or harder than the men 


doing farm work. I don’t think Can- 
adian women would do that,” said 
Orrin Hart. “In my opinion any out- 
side work that a girl does should be 
aone strictly on a voluntary basis.” 

“J still don’t think it’s necessary,” 
Gordon Atkins. “But if we 
honestly wanted to keep the girls on 
the farm there would have to be an 
increase in the farm activity with 
the girl being given a definite re- 
sponsibility for some branch of the 
work. If she is going to stay 
home she shouldn’t be taken advan- 
tage of just because she’s a daugh- 
ter. In such 
hasn't any agreement or any definite 
share of the income.” 

Later in the broadcast the point 
was made that farm homes must be 


said 


most cases now she 


made more attractive and conveni- 
ent before girls will be willing to 
stay on the farm. 

The opinion was also expressed 
that farm young people suffer from 
an inferiority complex. 

“Farm boys are lacking in social 
and aren’t at Orrin 
Hart said. ““They feel awkward when 
they to any sort of 
formal gathering. Girls con’t like 
that.” 
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It was agreed that greater parti- 
cipation in club and social activities 
would be a help. 

Then the Chairman put the ques 
tion: “I would like to know just 
how young farmers are finding girls 
to marry in the face of all thes: 
handicaps. Can someone throw som: 
light on that?” 





Orrin Hart spoke up. “They have 
two choices they can follow the 
girls to the city, forget their vocation 
for a while, then get married and 
come back to the farm The 
alternative is for the boy to stay on 
the farm, keep his nose to the grind- 
stone, and hope that one of th: 
neighbor’s daughters will return 
home for a visit and stay long enough 
to get married.” 

Gordon Atkins thought anothe: 
offered in Manitoba 
“Most of the farmers there are mar- 
ried and most of them to farm girls 
Most of these girls had been work- 
ing in the city but found it wasn’t 


solution was 











|| it was cracked up to. be and re- 
turned and married someone they 
\new from their school days.” 

As to whether or not a city girl 
vas suitable as a farm wife, there 
was a difference of opinion. Orrin 
Hart thought a city girl wasn’t like- 
ly to be interested in farm opera- 
But Lois Graham said she 
knew a city girl who married a 
farmer and she’s very interested in 
the outside work. Gordon Atkins 
said he thought any girl would learn 
about the farm business if she was 
sufficiently interested, whether she 
came from town or city. 


tions. 


to agree with Gordon Atkins’ point 
of view. The most important quality 
for a farm wife to have, according 
to the Forums, is an interest in farm 
life and a fondness for it. She should 
also be resourceful, healthy, a good 
cook, a good manager, have a knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping, be neighbour- 
ly, adaptable and many other things. 
Comparatively few Forums men- 
tioned the need for the special 
knowledge of farming that comes 
with a farm upbringing. Some 
Forums suggested that a city wife 
might even bring a fresh point of 
view to farming and therefore con- 





When the Forum groups got onto 
this discussion most of them seemea 


tribute more to the success of the 
farm than many country girls. 
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NEWS 


CANADA FOUNDATION 
IS HONORED 


A unique compliment was paid to 
a Canadian organization recently, 
with the conferring of a “Medal of 
Honour” upon The Canada Foun- 
dation by the Burgomaster and ci- 
tizens of the Winschoten, 
Hollanc. The beautifully engraved 
medal was forwarded to Ottawa by 
the Canadian the 
Netherlands, and was accompanied 


town of 


Ambassador to 


by a citation which expressed appre- 
ciation of “distinguished services 
rendered by The Canada Founda- 
tion” in connection with activities 
sponsored by the “Major Brooks 
Fund”. of Winschoten. 

Behinc the “Major Brooks Fund” 
1S a story. For a period ot seven 
months following VE Day, Cana- 
dian troops were quartered in the 
town of Winschoten, in the north- 
cast corner of Holland; and a warm 
mutual regard developed between 
the Dutch and_ the 
Canadian soldiers. The most note- 
worthy evidence of the Canadian at- 
titude, from the townspeople’s point 


townspeople 


of view, was the enthusiastic man- 
ner in which the soldiers turned to 

task of 
the 


the self-imposed clearing 


ana rebuilding bomb-battered 





The 


organized 


their hosts. work of 


town of 


reconstruction was and 
pushed forward with great vigor by 
Major L. Brooks, of Prince Albert 
Saskatchewan. 

Upon the departure of the Cana- 
dians the townspeople set up a me- 
morial fund “to consolidate anJ 
keep alive the memory of the ties of 
friendship and good relations be- 
tween Canada and Winschoten ori- 
ginated during the stay of the Can- 
acian troops”. As a mark of special 
appreciation toward the man most 
responsible for directing the rehabi- 
litation work, the fund was called 
the “Major Brooks Fund”. It is ad- 
ministered by the Burgomaster, the 
justice of the peace and the local 
manager of the Netherlands Bank. 

The Fund’s first activity was to 
the high 
Winschoten, a course of study in 
both English and French, on “the 
way of life” in Canada. The cours 
is designed to lead up to a gala 
“Canaca Night” on July tst each 
year, when students receive awards 


sponsor, in schools ol 


for the best speeches, poems, essays 
stories, etc., on Canadian topics. But 
before the could becom 
operative it was necessary to supp'y 


scheme 
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he high schools with printed infor- 
mation about many aspects of the 
Canadian scene, and to seek Cana- 
dian advice on ways and means of 
conducting competitions. The di- 
rectors of the Fund sought the ad- 
vice of the Canacian Ambassador, 
Mr. P. Dupuy, in this connection. 
Following Mr. Dupuy’s recommend- 
ation the Burgomaster of Wins- 
choten appealed to the Canada 
Foundation for assistance. The 
Foundation immediately despatched 


printed matter covering a large va- 

riety of subjects and appealed to 
other organizations (e.g. Canadian 
Arts Council, Wheat Pools, National 
Research Council, Citizenship 
Council, Bureau of Statistics, etc.) 
for cooperation. The net result was 
that substantial supplies of printed 
matter were received in Winschoten 
very soon after the request was 
made, and it was possible to hola 
the first Canada Night in July 1948 

one year ahead of schedule! 





Medal of Honour Presented to Canada Foundation 


“THIS IS CANADA” 

Last year the CAAE prepared, at 
the request of the Department of 
Mines and Resources, a handbook 
of information about Canada which 
would be useful to newcomers. As 
well as historical and geographical 
background, it contains such useful 
bits of knowledge as how to buy 
groceries from a self-service market 
or clothes from a mail-order cata- 
logue, what kind of weather to ex- 
pect where and when, how to get 


around on trains, street cars and 
buses, and so on. 

It is brightly illustrated and 
bound in a durable blue cover with 
a red maple leaf. 50,000 copies in 
English are now being distributed 
overseas by the Immigration 
Branch; it is also being translated 
into French, Dutch, Polish, German 
and possibly other languages. 

The CAAE is now giving con- 
sideration to preparing an edition 
for the home market. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
IN MICHIGAN 


An experimental program in 
adult education for workers at the 
University of Michigan was tempor- 
arily halted this fall, until the Re- 
gents and Administrative officers of 
the University could complete a 
comprehensive review and re-exam- 
ination of the program. This review 
was scheduled in connection with 
the preparation of the University’s 
budget last May, but was made all 
the more urgent by questions raised 
concerning the conduct of a course 
in industrial economics which had 
been offered in this program. The 
Regents have now approved the 
continuation of the program and 
classes will be resumed before the 
end of the year. They state: “The 
Regents re-affirm the University’s 
interest in adult education for 
workers and authorizes the continu- 
ation of the experimental program 
in this field. The purpose of this 
program is to offer to workers ad- 
ditional for general 
education and to equip them more 
adequately for the exercise of the 
rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in a democracy. This program 
of adult education will be adminis- 
tered as a part of the general exten- 
sion service of the University and 
with respect to content and method 
will be conducted in accordance 
with the educational objectives of 
the University.” The position of co- 
ordinator of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Service has been abolished. 


opportunities 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


FOR ADULTS 
Extension Departments in the 


United States are developing integ- 
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rated programs for the liberal edu- 
cation of adults — an experiment 
which is worth watching. At West- 
ern Reserve University in Cleveland 
the students in the “Basic Arts” pro- 
gram will have the opportunity to 
attend six seminars, each devoted 
to one of the following areas: na- 
tural science, philosophy, history 
and social science, literature, fine 
arts and music. Upon successful 
completion of one year of work in 
each of the six seminars and four ad- 
ditional units of advanced work in 
two seminars chosen by the partici- 
pant, a student will receive a new 
degree, the Ph.A. (Associate in 
Philosophy) . 


At University College in Chicago 
the basic program of liberal educa- 
tion for adults is organized not by 
subjects or courses, but by different 
kinds of learning activity: the semi- 
nar, the communications  work- 
shop, the laboratory workshop, the 
lecture and the problems workshop. 
The aim of the program is stated in 
the prospectus as “learning how to 
think by practice. While you prac- 
tice thinking it is important that you 
think about important things. . .” 
The program emphasizes the devel- 
opment of the individual by group 
participation in thinking, talking, 
listening, reading and writing about 
the fundamental ideas of western 
civilization. 


Students who successfully com- 
plete the full four years’ schedule 
of the basic program will receive a 
certificate defining their accomplish- 
ment, but the College commends 
the most significant reward as “the 
habits, skills and understanding de- 
rived from studies.” 














UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
IN OTTAWA 

Carleton College in Ottawa now 
has a well developed Extension De- 
partment called the Department of 
General Education. For the current 
year they are offering a variety of 
courses including musical apprecia- 
tion, current events, public speaking, 
writing, advertising, Bible study, etc. 
In addition there is a series of open- 
house lectures free of charge, given 
by various members of the College 
faculty on a wide range of subjects. 
[he program for training leaders in 
group recreation, which was begun 
last year with the sponsorship of the 
Leadership Training Committee of 
the Ottawa Recreation Advisory 
Council, has been expanded so that 
within a period of three years stu- 
dents who follow planned courses of 
study may secure diplomas in the 
leadership of group recreation. To 
secure this diploma a student must 
have satisfactorily completed two 
Recreation in the 
Community, and Meetings and 
Committees, plus any four other 
courses in the series. Certificates will 


basic courses, 


also be issued for the successful com- 
pletion of single courses. This serics 
of evening classes is designed partic- 
ularly to provide training to suit 
the needs of part-time leaders of 
adult recreational activities. 
LIBRARIANS ABROAD 

Four librarians from Canada at- 
tended the first international li- 
brary school held in England in Sep- 
tember under the joint sponsor:hip 
of Unesco and the International 
Federation of Library Associat?ons. 
Those who volunteered to att:nd, 
paying their own transportation ex- 


penses, with, in some cases, a‘sist- 


ance from their employing agencies, 
Provincial library authorities or as- 
sociations, were: Miss Mary E. lon- 
aldson, Saskatoon; Mlle. Juliette 
Chabot, Montreal; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Musto, Vancouver; and Miss Mar- 
garet Hughes, Assistant to the Di- 
rector of Public Library Services of 
the Province of Ontario. Miss 
Hughes reported that more money 
for libraries and books was the cry 
from almost every country. All were 
interested in the report from Nor- 
way, which has recently passed a law 
making the support of public li- 
braries obligatory in all communi- 
ties. The law sets down the mini- 
mum of support which the commun- 
ity must give, according to its size. 
Canadian delegates were also espe- 
cially impressed with the centraliza- 
tion of libraries in Great Britain. 
Any borrower in England may ob- 
tain any book in the country. The 
country is arranged in ten regional 
areas with the National Central Li- 
brary in London as a general clear- 
ing house for book information. 
Such a system could be applied in 
Canada, beginning with the estab- 
lishment of a central library in each 
province. 
TEACHING ABOUT THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

The Department of External Af- 
fairs recently enquired if the Can- 
adian Education Association could 
itself act, or name a leading educa- 
tionalist to act, as the corréspondent 
in Canada for the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations in pro- 
moting edué¢ational information 
about the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. Dr. Fletcher 
Peacock, Director of Education for 
New Brunswick, who attended the 
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seminar in New York last summer 
on teaching about the United Na- 
tions, has agreed to act as the of- 
ficial correspondent with the United 
Nations on this matter. School 
Boards, teachers and any others in- 
terested should address their 
quiries to Dr. Peacock. 


en- 


It is proposed that there be coop- 
eration with the United Nations and 
with Unesco on the following two 
projects: production of text book 
material and outline courses of 
teaching on the United Nations and 
the establishment of teacher train- 
ing colleges and other suitable insti- 
tutions and centres for the dissem- 
ination of U.N. information. 


The School Broadcasts Depart- 
ment of the C.B.C. is cooperating 
with the Radio Division the 
United Nations in using Canada as 
a testing ground for the presentation 
of programs entitled “A Visit to 
Lake Success” directed to upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school 
grades. These broadcasts will be 
planned and prepared with advice 
from the C.B.C. Broadcast Depart- 
ment. It is expected that they will 
heard Canadian air 
during school hours next spring. The 
Ontario Department of Education is 
also including, in its high school 
radio programs, an _ explanatory 
series of broadcasts on the United 
Nations institution and history. 


of 


be on waves 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING IN 
NOVA SCOTIA 

One of the first projects under- 
taken by the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation of Nova Scotia when it was 
established about three years ago, 
was the training of leaders in dis- 
cussion group methods. ‘Two-day 
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courses were offered in the Province. 
each being attended by at least 
twenty people representing no less 
than eight communities. During the 
past three years sixteen of these 
two-day courses have been given, 
attended by 400 people from about 
200 Nova Scotia communities. A 
follow-up questionnaire sent out last 
spring recorded that about two- 
thirds of those attending the courses 
organized study groups and carried 
out a program of study and action 
that lasted from eight weeks to six 
months. Some of the action projecis 
undertaken were library services, co- 
operatives, improved educational! 
facilities including parent education, 
better roads and rural electrifica- 
tion. During the 1948-1849 season 
another fifteen of these courses will 


be held. 
ARTS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


The newly established Saskatche- 
wan Arts Board has already assisted 
several projects for the encourage- 
ment of arts in Saskatchewan. Uni- 
versity drama students played 72 
performances in 60 towns and vil- 
lages during a 14-weck period last 
summer. The project was so success- 
ful that the original grant-in-aid of 
$500 by the Arts Board has been 
refunded. 


Similar grants are being used to 
sponsor travelling concerts and re- 
citals in the smaller towns and cities 
of the province, and a circulating 
art exhibition of the Saskatoon Art 
Centre. The Chairman of the Sas- 
katchewan Arts Board is Dr. Stewart 
Basterfield, Dean of Regina College. 
and the secretary is Norah McCul- 
lough, formerly of the National Gal- 
lery in Ottawa. 











N. W. T. 

A new classification of employees 
to be known as Welfare Teachers 
was established this year by the De- 
partment of Mines and Resources. 

These teachers will, in addition to 
their normal teaching duties, carry 
on welfare work in the communities 
where they are stationed. In _ the 
main they will be expected to give 
leadership to all local activities de- 
signed to effect improvements in 
community life. For this purpose 
they will organize recreational pro- 
grams, devise measures of adult edu- 
cation, visit the homes, do investiga- 
tion work for and advise the Ad- 
ministration, and endeavor to im- 
prove not only the living conditions 
but the general welfare of the people. 

The Commissioner pointed out 
that teachers in this classification 
will receive added remuneration and 
will be expected to remain through- 
out the year at the settlements in 
which they are stationed. 


The emphasis being placed on 
community life was indicated by the 
further announcement that all new 
schools planned for erection in the 
lerritories are designed to function 
not only as school plants but as com- 
munity centres. The whole educa- 
tional program is being planned so 
that the adult population may share 
in special radio programs, film 
showings, sport activities, handi- 
crafts, clubs of various types, and 
night school instruction. Provision 
is also being made to extend the use 
of correspondence courses through- 
out the Territories. 

ON THE AIR 

La Societe d’Education des 
\dultes du Quebec is presenting, in 
cooperation with the CBC, a series 


of radio forums entitled Les Idees en 
Marche. In November topics related 
to Canadian citizenship were dis- 
cussed; in December, popular edu- 
cation, public libraries and recrea- 
tion; in January the topics will be 
the controversial ones of housing, 
inflation and social security. The 
series will continue through April 
Ist. 

A new program called In Search 
of Citizens commenced on Novem- 
ber 30, over the CBC Dominion Net- 
work, a product of joint planning 
and cooperation between the Com- 
munity Programs Branch of the De- 
partment of Education of Ontario, 
and various departments of the Do- 
minion Government concerned with 
immigration and citizenship. These 
broadcasts will present, in drama- 
tized form, the problems with which 
newcomers to Canada may be faced. 
Each dramatization will be followed 
by commentaries by a sociologist. 
The purpose of the series is the pro- 
motion of better understanding be- 
tween and_ established 
Canadians. The time is every Tues- 
day evening from November 
through January 4, at 8 p.m. E.S.T. 
Consult your local station for the 
hour in other time zones. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 

McGill University Extension 
Committee is offering an evening 
course of illustrated lectures on Met- 
ropolitan Montreal. The purpose of 
the course is to describe the social, 
economic and physical conditions of 
the city and to acquaint the people 
with the need for community plan- 
ning and recreation. The final ad- 
dress in the series of twelve will be 
given by Mr. Lewis Mumford, well- 

Continued on Page 48) 
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UNESCO 
NOTES 


In 1947 UNeEsco carriea out sur- 
veys in twelve war-devastated coun- 
tries to discover their technical needs 
with regard to the press, radio and 
film. In 1948, seventeen more coun- 
tries have been surveyed. UNEsco 
is especially concerned with the im- 
provement of means of mass com- 
munication in less developed coun- 
tries as one way of ensuring “full and 
equal opportunities for education 
for all, the unrestricted pursuit of 
objective truth, and the free ex- 
change of ideas and knowledge.” 

A commission of experts, consia- 
cring the reports of the latest sur- 
vey, gave special emphasis to the 
problem of newsprint. The commis- 
sion recommended that UNEsco use 
its influence to point out the impor- 
tance of newsprint and paper for 
other reading materials, saying that 
“these should not be considered as 
an ordinary commodity, but one of 
sreat social importance in providing 
intellectual food for thought.” 
Unesco should also try to stimulate 
research and to develop newsprint 
production. The accompanying dia- 
gram shows graphically the inequal- 
ity in newsprint consumption an- 
pually per capita of population in 
various parts of the world. 

In the field of raaio, the commis- 
sion seriously considered the possi- 
bility of producing simplified radio 
large which 


receivers on a scale 


moment OO eter escee 





Annual Newsprint Consumption 
Per Capita 


would be distributed directly 
through governments at the manu- 
facturer’s selling price. They were 
convinced that this would be a prac- 
tical means of reaching those mil- 
lions of people who cannot read nbr 
write and whose standards of living 
render the possession of a radio re- 
ceiver an impossibility uncer present 
conditions. 

The educational film could also 
play an important role in areas 
where a high rate of illiteracy exists. 
The commission recommended that 
Unesco cooperate with govern- 
ments to set up regional film boards, 
which would provide a wider and 
cheaper means for the production, 
distribution ana display of educa- 
tional films within each area. They 
urged nations to facilitate exchange 
by every means, particularly the 
elimination of import duties. Use of 
mobile units should be encouraged, 
especially for the purpose of funda- 
mental education, in order to reach 

(Continued on Page 39) 





Letters to the Editor 


(This letter was received last spring, too late for publication.) 
Editor, Foop ror THOUGHT: 

I agree heartily with the sentiments expressed by Mr. K. W. Gordon, 
Assistant Director, Extension Department, University of Saskatchewan, in 
the March issue of Foop ror THoucnt. The suggestion that the certifi- 
cate ceremonies include the youth of the country when they attain their 
majority certainly would do much to impress on them the significance of 
their new status. 

Citizenship training, however, should go further. There are thousands 
of native-born Canadians who take Canada too much for granted, citizens 
who do not bother to exercise their privilege to vote. For these men and 
women of Canada, an intensive, continual and perhaps elementary program 
of citizenship training is imperative. It should be a daily feature of 
broadcasting. 


I note that an experiment to supplement citizenship training is a 
broadcast series in the Ukrainian language. Mr. E. C. Cross, of the 
Community Programmes Division of the Ontario Department of Education, 
says that when results can be assessed this type of aid may be tried else- 
where. Congratulations, Ontario. But why confine your series to foreign 
language distribution. A survey would show, I am sure, plenty of gaps in 


the knowledge of natural-born Canadians and their appreciation of the 
Canadian way of life. 

Why should such a program be provincial? Is the Federal Government 
not interested in developing a strong, virile, citizenry? With a program 
emanating from the fountain-head, Ottawa, supplemented by programs 
from the Provinces, perhaps we should not have too long to wait to assess 
the results. 

Let us not wait until a boy or girl is 21 years of age before instilling 
in him, not only his inalienable rights, but his inherent obligations as a 
Canadian citizen. Courses in citizenship should start in kindergarten, and 
stand shoulder to shoulder with reading, writing and ’rithmetic. 


Yours truly, 


(Mrs. D.) Marcaret MacDurr, 
LacuineE, P.Q. 


Editor, Foop ror THOUGHT: 

It is provided in the Charter of Unesco that each participating 
nation shall set up a commission to promote the UNEsco program. Twenty- 
four countries have set up such commissions already. The United States 
Commission of 100 citizens is, for example, very active. It has a secretariat 
of a score of able men and women working full time to make their 
country conscious of the international situation and what may be done 
about it. Canada, although she has signed both the United Nations and 
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the Unesco Charters and has thus officially promised co-operation has, 
so far, failed to name a Unesco Commission. This circumstance reflects 
unfavorably upon our nation and places it at a great disadvantage in 
carrying out the United Nations program. 

A wealth of material is available at very reasonable cost, both at 
Unesco House, Paris, and at Lake Success, New York. Books, pamphlets 
and posters are being produced. Suggestions and ideas for the observance 
of United Nations Day have been prepared. Unesco has announced an 
essay competition and a poster competition for the schools of membe1 
states. Information regarding this material and these activities is not readily 
available to the teachers of Canada or to other adult organizations, becaus: 
Canada has no National Commission to assume responsibility and leader- 
ship. Consequently many volunteers are needed to carry out the work of 
Unesco. The last time Unesco held a competition, hundreds of teachers 
across Canada knew nothing about it. The same situation exists with 
regard to the books and pamphlets which are being published by the 
Department of Public Information at Lake Success. ‘Teachers do not know 
what to order. Because there is no National Commission, there can be no 
equitable distribution of this material to Canada for there is no one to 
look after this matter for the Dominion. 

We are informed that at the Mexico City Conference, when the 
question regarding the advisability of holding the four seminars arose, 
the Canadian delegate was obliged to abstain from voting, because he 
could not speak for the Dominion Government in this matter and he was 
not representing a National Commission. One of the practical things we 
could try to do in our efforts to function effectively as world citizens is to 
have our Adult Education organizations make representations to our 
government regarding this matter.* 

Let there be a Unesco Commission set up at once, representative of 
all interests concerned, so that our country may take an unequivocal and 
positive attitude in its support of the urgent task of “establishing peace 
in the minds of men!” 

Yours sincerely, 
MyrtLe R. Conway, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

* The Canadian Association for Adult Education, in concert with 
many other organizations, such as the Canadian Arts Council and _ the 
Canadian Education Association, has made repeated representations to 
the government on this matter. 

Foop ror THouGut has consistently advocated the establishment of a UNEsco 
Commission in Canada. Since Miss Conway has raised the question, we thought 
our readers might be interested in the following excerpts from a meeting of th 
parliamentary committee on External Affairs, June 14, 1948. 

The Chairman 


.. . Before we adjourn we have before us a formal motion by Mr. Fleming of 
which notice was given on Wednesday, June 9, 1948, reading as follows. “That 
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s committee request the government to appoint a national commission in ac- 
ordance with article 7 of the constitution of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization.” 


Witness: Mr. Chairman, I am not sure there is very much I can say with 
vard to this matter except to read the relevant article from the constitution of 
\nesco. Article 7 of the UNEsco constitution states that: 

Each member state shall make such arrangements as suit its particular 
conditions for the purpose of associating its principal bodies interested in 
educational, scientific and cultural matters with the work of the organization, 
preferably by the formation of a national commission broadly representative 
of the government and such bodies. 


(his is permissive and not mandatory. It leaves it to member states to decide how, 
it any particular time, the work of the cultural and educational bodies in that 
state shall be co-ordinated with the work of UNeEsco as a whole. It suggests that a 
national commission is the preferable form to make this association but, as I say, 
it leaves it to each member state to make such arrangements as suit its particular 
conditions, 

So far, the government has considered that the particular conditions in 
Canada are not such as to warrant the establishment of a national commission 
ind that step has not been taken. The arrangements for co-ordination between 
the educational, scientific and cultural organizations in Canada and UNEsco are, 
therefore, carried on through the Department of External Affairs which. designates 
a particular officer for this purpose. 

Q. Do you invite these various cultural societies to give you the benefit of 
their views? 

A. Yes, sir, we keep in contact with them continually by eorrespondence and 
by interviews. 


Q. 


A. Yes, that is the case. I can give you an example of the way in which 
contact is maintained. There will be three seminars, three teachers’ seminars 
conducted by Unesco this summer; one in Prague, one in London and one in 
New York. These are organized and conducted by Unesco. UNeEsco sent to the 
xsovernment of Canada an invitation to send teachers to these seminars. This 
nvitation was transmitted to the Canadian Education Association with the request 
that the Canadian Education Association in consultation with the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation and a teachers’ organization in the Province of Quebec, 
should make the necessary arrangements for representation at these conferences. 
hese arrangements have been made. 


[ suppose they submit a lot of suggestions without request? 


The Chairman: Are you ready for the question? 


Mr. Fleming: I want to say one word about this, too. The motion is put 


imply in the form of a request that the government appoint a national commis- 
ion. The appointment rests entirely with the government under the charter, and 
this is simply a request to the government to appoint. I think the statement 
Mr. Morse* made is fresh in our minds. I think all of us must be aware of a 
iumber of organizations that are interested in the work of UNEsco which have 
passed motions and resolutions asking for the appointment of a national commis- 


‘Mr. Eric Morse, executive secretary of The United Nations Association. 
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sion to help to encourage their work. I think the general feeling of organizations 
of that kind is that the appointment of a national commission would help very 
much in this country in stimulating support for UNEsco. 

Mr. Beaudoin: I am very much in sympathy with the recommendation of 
the United Nations Society but although the Canadian government has been one 
of the first in many instances to adopt recommendations or constitutions recom- 
mended by the United Nations I think in this case we might be more careful, and 
we may not have to be one of the first again. I am referring to the statement which 
was made in the House by Mr. St. Laurent in which he says: 

In the meantime the department is providing the channel of communica- 
tion between Unesco and the various educational, scientific and cultural 
bodies co-operating with the government and with organizations in this 
country. 

I think the government is doing all it can. There is a grouping of societies at the 
present time, and the government is providing the channel which is necessary. | 
do not share the opinion of Mr. Morse that we have to proceed now on this 
matter. It is only three years since the San Francisco charter was enacted. I would 
feel at the present time it might be premature to request the government to 
appoint a national commission for Unesco. I think we have to leave this present 
organization, the channel provided by the Department of External Affairs and all 
the associations which have been brought into relations with the department, to 
carry on for a little longer and mature in this work precisely because of the intrica- 
cies of the whole constitutional system. I think the best way not to defeat the 
purpose that we seek to attain is precisely not to act too hastily. I am not against 
the proposal. I wish it could be brought about, but because I think it is not 
the proper time I will vote against the motion. 

The Chairman: Is there any further comment on the motion? 


Mr. Jackman: Taking Mr. Beaudoin’s suggestion as to the intricacies and 
difficulties of having such an organizaton in Canada, Mr. Beaudoin says he is in 
favor of it eventually. I should think that as soon as Canada starts getting a 
UNEsco co-ordinating orgnization, if I may call it that, going in Canada, the 
sooner we will arrive at the type of organization which can make effective our 
contribution to the work of the United Nations central organization; and for 
that reason I would think that Mr. Beaudoin’s argument might be termed in 
favor of the resolution rather than against it. 


Mr. Beaudoin: Mr. Chairman, I do not agree in the viewpoint which has 
been expressed by Mr. Jackman. It is not useful to set up the organization called 
for by this resolution if it is not to operate as effectively as it is desirable. As | 
see it, Mr. Chairman, Canada may contribute fully to the work of UNgsco under 
the existing conditions and the institution of the said commission may be moze 
properly decided at a later date. 

The Chairman: You have heard the question? Those in favor? Those 
opposed ? 


I declare the motion lost. 





UNESCO NOTES 

(Continued from Page 34) 
larger audiences in outlying dis- 
tricts. 

Finally, the commission felt it 
was essential that the three media 
of press, radio and film should be 
considered together, since in areas 
with a high rate of illiteracy it might 
be more effective and cheaper to use 
audio-visual means for the mass 
communication of ideas and infor- 
mation, than an immediate expan- 
sion of press facilities. 

The Canadian delegation to the 
lhird General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, 
which began in Beirut, Lebanon, on 
November 17th, has been announc- 
ed by the Department of External 
Affairs. Members are: His Excellen- 
cy Dr. Victor Dore, Canadian Am- 
bassador to Belgium and Luxem- 
hourg; Mr. Arthur G. Crawford, 
Director of Counselling and Train- 
ing, Department of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs; Mr. Felix Desrochers, General 
Librarian of Parliament; Mr. 
Charles Jennings, General Super- 
visor of Programs, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation; Dr. John E. 
Robbins, Director, Education Divi- 
sion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 
and Mr. J. C. G. Brown, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Workers’ education on this conti- 
nent has still a long way to go be- 
fore it can match the well-establish- 
ed and ramified programs of the 
labor movements in Great Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries or 
of the movements in Germany ana 
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Austria before they were destroyed 
by fascism. It is, however, gaining 
ground and gradually being accept- 
ed both as a practical union tool and 
as a legitimate function of the uni- 
versities. 


BILL OF RIGHTS 
(Continued from Page 21) 

ours, peopled by so many different 
racial and ethnic groups, rights de- 
pending on tolerance alone are far 
from safe the rights of the 
individual citizen must be written 
into the constitution. The respect 
thus shown for the rights of others, 
ana the consciousness of equality for 
every person and group in every 
province, would remove divisive 
fears and be a real aid to national 
unity. For the world it would be 
further proof of Canada’s maturity 
as a nation.” 

The Joint 


Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, as quoted above, has called 
for more public discussion before the 
task of defining the rights to be safe- 
guarded be undertaken. The adult 


education movement will wish to 


take up the challenge. 


NEWS (Continued from Page 33) 

The Second International Confer- 
ence on Correspondence Education 
was held at the University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska, October 
11-15. This was the first such con- 
ference since 1938, when one was 
held at Victoria, B.C. The purpose 
of the conference was to bring to- 
gether leaders in the field of cor- 
respondence study to exchange ideas 
and experiences and to propose solu- 
tions for major problems. There was 
excellent representation from the 
Departments of Education in Can- 
ada. 
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FILM COUNCIL NEWS 


With the organization of federations 
of film councils in several of the prov- 
an interest in a national 
body. Exploration of the function and 
organization that would be needed is 
now proceeding. The following is an 
extract from a letter of E. L. Gibson, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Ontario As- 
of Film 
plains the idea: 

“It would advisable at this 
time to effect an interchange of ideas 


inces has come 


sociation Councils which ex- 


seem 


related to the formation of a Canadian 
Association of Film Councils due to the 
rapid development and expansion of 
audio-visual materials in all phases of 
Canadian educational, 
community life. 


industrial, and 

“It is obvious that a meeting of the 
interested provincial representatives is 
not possible at the present time due to 
involved. There 


the expense of travel 


could, however, be a valuable exchang« 
of ideas as to the form and scope of 
such an organization and a preliminary 
draft of a constitution prepared, all 
done by correspondence. When there is 
general agreement on the above men- 
tioned points, an 
could be 


committee 
established, also by corres- 
pondence, and in the name of this com- 
mittee and with the support of the pro- 
vincial representation, appeal could bx 
made to the Federal Government for a 
grant-in-aid. . . 

“We further that in th 
event that a majority of the Provincial 
citizen film indicate a desire 
for the organization of the Film Coun- 
cil of Canada, or such other designated 
title as may be decided, that plans be 
made for an organization meeting next 
spring 
week.” 


acting 


suggest 


bodies 


probably during the Easter 


REVIEWS 


All films reviewed, unless otherwise specified, are 16 mm., black and white, 


and available 


Film and You, 18 minutes, National 

Film Board, 1948. 

Organizations of local citizens inter- 
ested in the use of films in community 
affairs, been developed in 
several Canadian 


have now 
hundred communi- 
These film councils are at work 
training projectionists, securing projec- 
tors and films for local organizations, 
holding workshops to train local lead- 
ers, putting on film shows for shut-ins 


ties. 


from the National Film Society 


and other film libraries. 


and many other projects. Film and You 
shows what a film council is like, how 
it operates, and how one can be organ- 
ized. It also gives three examples of 
the way that films have been used to 
bring about better and safer communi- 
ties: through a paint and clean-up cam- 
paign, through a factory safety program 
and through a weed eradication service. 

Any of the communities now contem- 
plating the formation of a film council 





or wanting to learn more about the 
best ways of making effective use of 
films and projection equipment should 
see Film and You. 


Films Serve the Community, filmstrip 
produced by the National Film Board 
1948, like Film and You, was prepar- 
ed to help Community leaders better 
to understand the objectives and 
functions of a film council. ‘lips on 
how to organize a council and who 
should be represented are given in 
some detail. 

Fitness Is a Family Affair, 15 minutes. 
National Film Board for the Depart- 

of National Health and Wel- 

1948. 

Every week at least one letter like 
the following arrives at the office of 
the Department of Health and Welfare, 
the CAAE or the Welfare 
Council: 

Dear Sir: 

I live in a small community 
and we don’t have any rink or 
gym or hall for the kids or 
grown-ups to play. I guess we 
need a community center. I 
wish you would write and tell 
us how we can get one. 


ment 
fare, 


Canadian 


A. M. BROWN.” 

lo answer requests like this in the 
most dramatic way possible, the Divi- 
sion of Physical Fitness has arranged 
for the production of Fitness Is a 
Family Affair. Here we learn that in 
of the communities of Canada 
where, at first glance, the people seem 
deprived of recreational facilities, a 
very satisfactory program can be de- 
veloped if neighbours will get together 
and use resources close at hand. 


many 


Through an association of neighbours 
living on the same block a plan for 
recreation matures. It starts when Sam 
Jones builds a rumpus room which soon 
becomes the neighbourhood center for 
the kids and their parents. Before long 
other activities suggest themselves. A 
workshop for handcrafts is needed; Ed 


Logan makes his unused garage avail- 
able and the fathers are drafted to fix it 
up. A dance program for adults and a 
play school for younger children are 
also successful. The land and buildings 
already on the block provide a setting 
for many fine activities. Families now 
play together and “neighbouring” is as 
real as it was in pioneer days. Later a 
fully developed center may be needed 
but it will be better planned because of 
this first important step. 


This is not just imagination; this is 
an actual story of what one neighbour- 
hood has already achieved and it there- 
fore argues its point with conviction. 
The film focusses on one single aspect 


of planning for recreation and this con- 
centration gives added effectiveness. It 
should be seen in every Canadian com- 
munity. A useful two-page discussion 
guide has been prepared by the infor- 
mation N.F.B., to 
the film. 


section, accompany 


The Center, 19 
1947. 


Paul Rotha, 


minutes. 


For at least ten years now Canadians 
have been hearing about the Peckham 
Health Center in London. At last we 
can see something of what is actually 
taking place. 

The Center have 
adopted an experimental approach to 
health by erecting a community center 
of which the core is the health clinic. 
Realizing that health is a social matter 
as well as an individual problem, the 
unit of membership in the Center is 
the entire family. The film quickly notes 
the philosophy underlying the Peckham 
operation and then proceeds to follow 
the progress of the Jones family after 
they join the center. As they increasing- 
ly participate in its many activities, 
they gain better health, greater poise, 
many new interests and friends. 

The portrays a_ well-rounded 
community center program consisting 
of games, calisthenics, swimming, social 


founders of the 


film 











lounges and a nursery school. It pre- 
dramatic 
case for the value of physical, recrea- 
tional and social activities in the life of 
every member of the family and shows 
how improvement in the functioning of 


the family unit develops a more whole- 


sents a soundly reasoned vet 


some community. The program at the 
is still experimental and will 


probably be 


Center 


amended somewhat with 


experience The film is all the 


stimulating because it 


more 
treats of a sub- 
ject where change and growth can still 
« expected. It is especially suitable for 
communities where a community center 
may be built in the near future as some 
of the ideas presented will challenge 
many current practices. 


The Health of a 
Technique Films Limited 


Nation, 11 minutes. 
British 
\ film which is of interest to teachers, 
community organization groups, physi- 
health study 
well fills the bill for all-round 
usefulness. This one deals with the ad- 


cal fitness and 
pretty 


groups, 


Britain to 
the general public in the care and up- 


vantages available today in 


bringing of the family, and points out 
that these free facilities, which are car- 
SC hool 


ried on throughout the 


years, 


are being used by three out of four 
mothers. 

The film will be 
parison of Canada’s provincial and fed- 
eral health services with those of Bri- 


tain, and should bring forth discussion 


a stimulus to com- 


of the omissions and possible improve- 


ments in both systems. 


Papworth Village Settlement, 15 min- 
World Wide 


A film about the way in which Bri- 
tain’s fight against tuberculosis has been 


utes. Pictures Limited. 


carried on, as illustrated in the particu- 
lar case of Papworth Village, should be 
of special interest to Canadians who 
want to know how our institutions com- 
pare with those of other countries. 
Papworth Village Hall was first rent- 
ed for a hospital in 1918: since then, it 


has become a_ well-equipped hospital 
with a surgical block and operating 
theatre, cottages, hostel, recreation fa- 
cilities, and occupational and_physio- 
therapy departments. The story of one 
man’s rehabilitation is given as a 
demonstration of the workings of the in- 
stitution. 

The film places special emphasis on 
the necessity and value of the psycho- 
logical, as well as the physical cure, of 
the T.B. patient. The importance of 
this consideration will. form interesting 
discussion material for medical and 
social welfare associations. 


Out of the Night, 10 minutes. Produced 
by Realist Film Unit. 

This enlightening to 
those who know little about the way in 
which blind people are educated, and 
the places they can fill in society. It 
opens by showing the many things the 
blind can do, goes on to show how blind 
children are treated in the hospital and 
nursery, and finally to demonstrate 
learning in school by the sense of hear- 
ing and touch. How those who go blind 
in later years are 
is also described. 


film will be 


taught new trades 


The Highland Doctor, 20 minutes 
Rotha Productions for the Briitsh 
Ministry of Information in Scotland. 
The improvement in medical services 

in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 

land is shown here by contrasting the 
ease with which patients may be reach- 
ed today and the services offered them 
with the haphazard and costly commu- 
nication and primitive equipment of 
thirty years ago. Improvement was due, 
primarily, to the work of a committee 
set up to investigate the problems of 
doctors in these areas. This committee 
obtained a government grant for the 
improvement of medical services, which 
was used to increase doctors’ salaries, 
provide care for nurses, improve the 
roads, and enlarge and refit hospitals. 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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The Function of the University, by 
R. S. K. Seeley. Oxford. University 
Press, Toronto, 1948. 90c. 


This short book is both sensible and 
iddle of the road. All the right and 
proper attitudes about universities are 
solemnly and solidly upheld. One may 
vell believe that if one took a poll on 
education from university teachers, 
found its common denominator and put 
t into pleasant literary form, one 
would be close to this book. The per- 
jlexing questions, general to all our 
iniversities, are carefully raised. How 
can the calibre of work be maintained, 
vhen the democratic community says 
that, on the one hand, all should be 
worthy of the opportunity of a univer- 
sity education and, on the other, pro- 
laims the condition of that opportunity 
to be prosperous parents? What is the 
responsibility of the university for pro- 
ducing useful technicians, what for pro- 
ducing educated men? Is it possible to 
blend these two jobs? What is the re- 
sponsibility of teachers to relate the 
knowledge they teach to certain dog- 
mas without which decent life is not 
possible? These very real questions and 
any others are competently raised by 
Provost Seeley. Anybody who does not 
recognize them as problems will do well 
o read his book. 

However, what makes this book dis- 
ppointing to this reviewer, is that it 
ever asks the profounder question of 
hat is possible for our Canadian uni- 
ersities, in this year of our ice-age 
448. It seems to be always a sign of a 
vilization’s decline that the idealist 


proclaims his ideals with clarity, but 
outside the possible; while even more 
blindly the tough men of action pursue 
their petty self-interests, fooling them- 
selves that it is realistic. This book is a 
clear statement of an ideal; but quite 
without any lucid or searching attempt 
to relate that ideal to the possible. 


Take, for instance, the question of the 
government of our universities, which 
must surely be central to the possibility 
of any achievement. Provost Seeley 
talks pleasantly about the necessity for 
business men and professors to recog- 
nize each others’ problems. But at no 
place does he mention the inescapable 
facts that Canadian universities are run 
by business men and that they serve a 
community where among all classes the 
ethic of material success is overwhelm- 
ingly predominant. Can either of these 
facts be doubted by anybody who knows 
the score? And they mean two things. 
First, that since the direction in which 
an institution is tending is set by those 
who have final sovereignty, the direction 
of the university will be set by the busi- 
ness men. Secondly, that the community 
will welcome that direction. How then 
is Provost Seeley’s ideal in any way pos- 
sible? When the ends of the sovereign 
authorities will be respectability and, 
even more, technical efficiency, how can 
they also be something else? To put it 
practically, however much talk there is 
about the deeper spiritual realities at a 
university, one will be able to guarantee 
that the physics department will grow 
and grow, in relation to philosophy. Be- 
cause he does not face these depressing 











problems squarely, there is a note of 
unreality about Provost Seeley’s book. 
It would be truly fantastic to write as 
if a University of Paris would be pos- 
sible in a Russia governed by the 
Kremlin. It is only slightly less so to 
believe that a seventeenth-century Cam- 
bridge is possible in Canada today. 

To sum up, this book is a clear and 
well-intentioned statement of an ideal 
which reconciles the best in all possible 
worlds satisfactorily for all concerned. 
It may be a help and an inspiration for 
some. It will only harm those who are 
by Provost Seeley that his 
moderate ends can be easily achieved 
in this immoderate age. 


convinced 


GerorGE GRANT 

On Being a Canadian, by Vincent Mas- 
sey. J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) 
Limited, 1948. 198 pp. $3.00. 


In spite of his title, there is nothing 
overtly nationalistic in Mr. Massey’s 
collection of speeches and essays. While 
the Americans are intoxicating them- 
selves with their good fortune and the 
English undergoing prolonged 
examination of Canadians 
rather shyly seem to be trying to find 
out who they are and where they live. 
Mr. Massey has none of the diffidence 
of the graduate colonial nor the muscle- 
flexing of the “Men of the North.” 
Under such chapter-headings as The 
Canadian Pattern, Status and Stature, 
Foreign Policy Begins at Home, North 
Pan-American, he pre- 
and coher- 

views on 


are a 


conse ience, 


American or 


sents his well-documented 
ently stated 
this country’s affairs. To anyone ac- 
quainted with the tortuous routes by 
which major political decisions are 
reached here and presumably in any 
other country, many of Mr. Massey’s 


analyses and arguments will seem overly 


liberal-Liberal 


simple. 


The simplified presentation of some 
of the material and the almost paternal 
tone of the style make it seem likely 
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that the book was intended for Cana- 
dians somewhat less than fully mature. 
The concluding chapter, On Dominion 
Day, ends with a credo for the young 
Canadian. The credo begins with “| 
believe in Canada, with pride in her 
past, belief in her present and faith in 
her future,” and ends, six paragraphs 
down, with “I believe that with sound 
work, the spirit of the team, and an 
awareness of ourselves, we can look 
forward to achievements beyond ou 
imagining.” It is hard to believe that 
the average citizen, when not at the 
speaker's table, or on the debating plat- 
form, is guided by such articles of faith. 
It is surely not cynical to suggest that 
such a combination of patriotic and 
golden rule abstractions, unquestionable 
in grace and unworldly optimism 
though it be, is little more than remi- 
niscent of college valedictories. In our 
uncertain political and economic cli- 
mate such a credo will seem a luxury 
to most Canadians. It is, of course, good 
to hope that the freedom to live by 
such beliefs will be as attractive as any 
other luxury. 


There that Mr. 
Massey meant this book to be a pro- 
found study of the responsibilities of 
Canadian citizenship. On Being a Cana- 
dian is dedicated by Mr. Massey “to 
those who served on the staff of Canada 
House during the years 1935-1946... .” 
He says of it modestly in his preface: 
“Tt records the reflections of a Canadian 
who has come home after an absenc« 
of ten years.” It is more than this, of 
course. As Canadian Minister to 
Washington from 1927 1930 and 
High Commissioner for Canada _ in 
London from 1935 to 1946, Mr. Massey 
is still too close to public affairs to be 
anything so anaemic as reflective about 
them. Remembering Mr. Massey’s rec- 
ord as a public servant it is to be hoped 
that he has another and more provoca- 
tive book waiting. 


is no. indication 


to 


ELEANOR GODFREY 





tercultural Attitudes in the Making: 
Parents, Youth Leaders, and Teachers 
at Work, Kilpatrick, William Heard 
and Van Til, William, (eds.) New 
York. Harper & Bros., 1947. $3.00 


\s stated in the preface of this work, 
« John Dewey Society decided to de- 
vote its Ninth Yearbook to what is 
considered a “most serious evil in our 
modern world,” the “active survival of 
ntergroup tensions, with their accom- 
panying prejudices and hurtful discrimi- 
nations.” In so doing, the Society de- 
ided that the book should be address- 
ed to teachers and school officials. Nat- 
urally it is hoped that all “good citi- 
zens’ who deal with children and youth 
will be interested in this publication. 

After an introduction of “Basic Pria- 
ciples in Intercultural Education,” the 
hook is divided into three major sec- 
ons: “Working with Young Children,” 
Working with Young Adolescents,” 
and “Working with Youth,” the total 
involving nine chapters. 

\ number of books have appeared 
recently in what has come to be called 
tercultural relations.” More are like- 
lv to appear, as there is certainly a 
fecling ef urgency about the probleins 
in which the authors of such books are 
interested. This book is, by all means, 
one of the better ones to appear so far. 


In spite of some basic problems of 


theory and style of presentation, the re- 
viewer regrets that the price of the book 
will limit its circulation. 

Canadians are disposed to_ believe 
that many of the problems tackled are 
essentially American. For example, no 
vhite Canadian has yet admitted to 
the writer that there is a Negro problem 
n Canada. Canadian Negroes, however, 
feel differently about it. The social 
status of the Indian is, perhaps, the 
most outstanding Canadian case which 
enerates major issues, but it is so poli- 
tical in character, particularly among 
lenominational churches, and so little 


Continued en Page 48 





Timely Books 


(CP) THE STORY OF THE 
CANADIAN PRESS 


By M. E. Nichols 

“To the newspaperman (CP) 
The Story of The Canadian 
Press, is an absorbingly inter- 
esting book. The layman, inter- 
ested in how the news of the 
world an dof Canada at large 
reaches his newspaper, should 
find this story of the building of 
an impartia land accurate news 
Service absorbing.” Toronto 
Daily Star. $5.00. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
FAR EAST 
By David J. Dallin, 
author of Soviet Russia’s For- 
eign Policy, 1939-1942. It is in 
the vast spaces and among the 
disaffected populations of the 
Far East that Russia has made 
her greatest postwar acquisi- 
tions of territory and influence, 
and in this book David Dallin 
explains how the present critical 
situation has come about. $5.50. 


THE CRIMINAL AND HIS 

VICTIM 
By Hans Von Hentig, 
author of Crime, Causes and 
Conditions. The author is one 
of the world’s foremost author- 
ities on crime and the criminal. 
He here deals with the psy- 
chclogy and _ psycho-pathology 
%f crime, including such seem- 
ingly remote matters as order 
of birth, speech defects, age of 
narents, left-handedness, etc. 
$7.25. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 

















PAMPHLETS 


Communism: Its Strength and Its Fu- 
Max Beloff. Behind the 
Headlines pamphlet, Vol. vin, No. 4. 
Canadian Institute of International 


Affairs, Toronto, 1948. 24 pp. 15c. 


ture, by 


The hundredth year after the pub- 
lication of the Communist Manifesto is 
an appropriate time to estimate the 
strength and weaknesses of the world- 
gave birth. 
It is no more than a statement of fact 


wide movement to which i 


to say that the attitudes and policies of 
the USSR are 
wherever 


causing dismay 
belief that 
differences by 


today 
there is still men 
their 
reasonable 


should compose 


free and discussion. To 


and actions, 
timely pamphlet 
to understand 
as it has been developed 
first by Lenin and then by Stalin. For 
this 


understand Soviet policy 
the author of 


states, it Is 


this 
necessary 
Communism 
the author confus- 
Karl 


Marx and confines his discussion to two 


reason, avoids 


ing references to the theories of 
main points: what the word “Commun- 


ism” has come to mean to the world 
today as distinguished from the mean- 
ing attached to the word when used in 
reference to the history of the early 
of Marx 


himself: and, second, those aspects of 
the Communist creed which have poli- 


Christians and the idealism 


tical significance now. 


If Communism were simply a_pro- 
gram of action in the political and 
social fields, it could be easily under- 
stood. It must be remembered, however, 
that it claims to be a philosophy of life 
and interpretation of history which has 


all the answers. Anything short of un- 


this creed is 
sidered heresy and must be expiated 
by confession of error, as we are all 
aware from the recent humiliation of 
Shostakovitch and other eminent artists 


swerving loyalty to con- 


It is clear, also, that the promotion of 
the Communist cause is an absolute end 
in itself to which all other 
subordinate. 


ends are 


Having made his point of view clear, 
Mr. Beloff traces the political strategy 
and .events of the last three years with 
admirable clarity. To the present re- 
viewer, it seems a weakness in this ex- 
position of Communism as in most 
others that, having emphasized that the 
strength of Communism lies in its fol- 
lowers fanatical thei: 
western commentators fail to 
point out that the weakness of Com- 
munism lies also in its creed. 
Nazism 


devotion to 
( reed, 


Fascism. 
and Communism have all ac- 
cepted the doctrine that the end justi 
fies the means. This has proved disas- 
trous to the first two and to all other 
movements in history which have mad 
fatal mistake. It is the 
tragedy of our cra that a political move- 
Marx's 
flaming indignation at the sufferings of 


this supreme 


ment which was sparked by 
the workers of one hundred years ago 
should have become a calculated, ruth- 
less, exploitation of this same class for 
the benefit of the Russian Communist 
party. Many excellent features of Rus- 
sion social reforms are not receiving 
the recognition they deserve because we 
detest Russian methods. It is a pity that 
not view 


perspec - 


our writers and lecturers do 


events more often from the 





ve of history and so see that the Rus- 
ans like all others are not 
from. the consequences of 


immune 
their false 
leas. 


HELEN AGNEW 


Cooperatives — Labour's Next Oppor- 
tunity, Cooperative Union of Canada, 


1948. 20c. 


This pamphlet is designed to assist 

nembers of Labour Unions to form 
ooperatives. 

In recent years the spiralling price 
level has caused Labour Union leaders 
to take a new interest in cooperatives. 
They have begun to recognize that since 
wage increases may be wiped out by 
rising prices they should be concerned 


vith how the purchasing power of the 


dollars in the pay envelopes can_ be 


extended. Consumers cooperation, 
vhich provides goods and services at 
cost, since profits are distributed to 
members according to the amount they 
have purchased from the cooperative, is 
now seen to be a natural corollary to 
Labour Union action. 


This 


ooperatives could be of great. signifi- 


interest of Labour Unions in 


cance for the consumer section of the 


Canadian Cooperative Movement. In 
Canada, while producers’ cooperatives 
have taken firm root, cooperatives in 
many urban areas have to fight an in- 
essant battle for existence. One of the 
is the lack of a 


iation which is a necessary foundation 


easons bond of asso- 


for any cooperative. In urban areas, 
vhere people usually live in one dis- 
rict, work in another, and spend much 
ff their leisure time in a third, it is 
difhcult for people to get te know their 
icighbors sufficiently well to be able to 
indertake joint projects. The Unions, 
'y bringing together members who live 
n the same district, can provide that 
iecessary bond of association. 

It is that Union members 
should not be swept into cooperatives 
na wave of enthusiasm without under- 


tanding the 


essential 


basic philosophy of co- 


operation. A cooperative’s virility de- 
pends on its having a_ well-informed 
ready to participate in 
running the society, and ready to make 
any short-run 


membership, 


sacrifices which 
The 


pamphlet is 


may be 
necessary. Cooperative Union's 
particularly valuable in 
that it explains the philosophy of co- 
operation in a lucid way as well as 
dealing with the mechanics of running 
a society. If enough Unions 


make use of this pamphlet we may see 


Labour 


a resurgence of cooperation in some of 
the urban areas of Canada. 


ELIZABETH ORR 


How to Form a Film Council, by Glen 
Burch. Published by the Film Council 
of America, 6 West Ontario St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 17 pp. 15c. 


Why is a film council important in 
your community? How is one formed? 
What activities can it undertake? With 
Burch of FCA 

“how-to-do-it” 


these questions Glen 


begins a new series of 
pamphlets directed at community lead- 
ers everywhere. The language of the 
pamphlet is forthright; the suggestions 
are practical. While the plan proposed 
may not exactly meet Canadian con- 
ditions, it has considerable relevance 
and most of the pamphlets to follow 
should also be of value to film council 
leaders in Canada. Some future -titles 
are: 


How 


community use, 


to obtain and screen films for 


How to conduct a survey of com- 
munity film needs and resources. 

How to organize a community film 
information centre. 

How to organize .and conduct 


munity film workshops. 


com 


How to conduct a community film 
forum. 

How to evaluate films for community 
use. 


How 


The pamphlets will sell for 15¢ each 
or $1.00 for the series. J-R.K. 


to organize a film festival. 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 

Growing Pains for Latin America, by 
William Krehm. Behind the Head- 
lines series, Volume 8, No. 3. The 
Canadian Institute for International 
Affairs, Toronto. 1948. 15c. 


A pamphlet on Latin American af- 
fairs by an author who has spent some 
time observing political and economic 
conditions in Mexico, Central America 
and Peru. 


Growing Up One to Six, by S. R. Lay- 
cock. School for Parents series. Ryer- 
son Press, Toronto. 1948. 50c. 

The last in the published series of 
talks on parent education originally 
given by Dr. Laycock over the National 
Network of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


Your Town Against Delinquency. Cana- 
dian Welfare Council. 1948. 50c. 
How the problem of delinquency can 

be lessened, and delinquents rehabilitat- 

ed, through effective community orga- 
nization and proper treatment. 


BOOKS 


(Continued from Page 45 


is known about it, that definite obstacles 
to change have been established and 
continue to be maintained. Consequent- 
ly serious impasses have little chance 
for resolution. 

Undoubtedly theory, field re- 
search, and publication will continue to 


basi 


be developed chiefly by Americans. But 





there is a definite need for the appli- 
cation of this basic theory to Canadian 
social organization and problems. If 
nothing more than carefully prepared 
description, cast in the framework of 
basic theory as formulated by Williams 
in The Reduction of Intergroup Ten- 
sions, were prepared by the Canadian 
analysts and made available in great 
quantities at modest prices, the work of 
promoting welfare, of promoting unity, 
of promoting citizenship would be 
greatly facilitated in Canada. It could 
be said then that Canadians are coming 
to understand themselves. 
Forrest La VIoLeTTe 


FILMS 


The film outlines briefly and clearly 
the steps taken to reach the present 
stage of devclopment. 

The Highland Doctor shows what 
can be and sometimes is the result of 
investigating committees, and what can 
be done under a government subsidy 
plan toward improving medical services 
in isolated rural areas. It should be of 
assistance in helping to solve the health 
problems in such areas in Canada. 
They Live Again, 10 minutes. M.G.M. 

This is the story of the discovery of 
insulin. It pictures the long, heart- 
breaking, but triumphant research pro- 
cess carried out by Drs. Banting and 
Best. It tells the vivid and dramatic 
story of how medical research can aid 
humanity. 


(Continued from Page 42) 





NEWS 
known 


Continued from Page 33 
American 
planning. 

In Toronto the Ontario Division 
of the Community Planning Asso- 
ciation of Canada held a three-day 
conference in October, at which one 
of the features was a session with 
the Toronto Planning Board. A two- 
hour bus tour of the city made it 


author on city 
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posssible for the conference dele- 
gates to see points of special interest 
in city planning. At another session, 
Jacques Greber, special consultant 
to the Federal Government, gave an 
illustrated address on the National 
Capital Plan. Most of the time at 
the conference was spent in work- 
shops dealing with practical topics 
related to community planning. 
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Do You Often Wonder? 








WHO wrote that article? 

WHERE can I find something on this? 
WHAT films are there on that subject? 
WHEN was that book reviewed? 


Why waste time wondering? 


THE CANADIAN INDEX 


. has all the answers 
Lists articles, book reviews, reproductions of Canadian 
art, poems, stories, in fifty-six Canadian periodicals, 
fourteen in French. Includes films produced in Canada. 
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Last Minute 





Christmas Troubles? 





What more satisfactory solution 
than subscriptions to Food For 
Thought — 8 menths of profitable 
reading? It ccsts only $2.00 and 
will save you much in time and 
worry! 


We will mail special gift cards for you, marked as you wish. 
in advance of Christmas. 
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25c a copy Published October through May $2.00 a year 
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